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Getting “more bounce” 


in your business 


Some 15 years ago a simple packaging trick i 
put more bounce into tennis balls. | 


The trick —putting them in a key-opening 


\ \ can under pressure— pleased everybody. 
a | Inventories could be built up in slack 


would go stale. 


Shelf and window displays could be made 
in sporting goods stores easily. 


Players had tennis balls with more bounce 
...any time... any place. 

Perhaps similar expert packaging advice 
on the part of American Can Company 
will get ‘“‘more bounce” into your product. 


Canco know-how in devising new and bet- 
ter packaging methods has paid off in extra 
profits for others for 47 years. Maybe it can 
do the same for you. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


/ New York + Chicago - San Francisco 
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one and do it well! That's the 
specializes in labels... better labels! Can you use this specialized | 
service to increase the sale of your Product? Write to the nearest 
“Muirson office or factory. 


This advertisement printed and produced i in its entirety 
J oe by the San Jose division of the Muirson Label — | 
‘Factories: Brooklyn, Peoria, San Jose— Sales Offices: Boston; Brooklyn: 
' Buffalo: Chicago; Fond du Lac, Wis., Grand Rapids, Mich.; Indianapolis; Long Beach, Cal., Peoria; 


rtland, Ore.; San Jose, Calif.; Seattle; Springfield, Mo whan Texas; Tampa, Florida 
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OUR VINERS ARE TAKING AN 
INCREASINGLY IMPORTANT 
| PART IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
| CANNED AND FROZEN PEAS 
AND LIMA BEANS. 


817 
in use in 1927 


1246 
in use in 1932 


1749 


in use in 1937 


2586 


in use in 1942 


3903 


in use in 1947 


USE—FOR PROFIT AND 
TO MEET THE COMPETITIVE 
CONDITIONS OF TOMORROW. 


AMACHE 


MACHINE CO. 


Green Pea Hulling Specialists 


Esteblished 1880 


REWAUNEE 


ineeorporated 1924 


« WISCONSIA 
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labeling and case packing | 


Now-faster,perfect | 


ACCURACY Burt Labelers apply labels faster 


and with extreme accuracy. Burt Packers handle any type 
and size can. 


BE T T ER BUILT — both machineshave remark- 


able stamina for long hours of steady work. 
to operate and have few working parts. 


CAPACITY — Burt Labelers apply labels fast and 


accurate. Burt Packers do the work of three hand packers. 


Both are easy 


Burt Labeler and Packer is the unbeat- 
able combination for stepping up pro- 
duction and cutting operating costs. 


Write for complete 
information and 


prices. 


MACHI 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Napoleon Bonaparte 


offered a prize for the best way 
to pack and preserve army rations 
-—and the canning industry was 
born! Today more than 400 varieties 
of food come in Continental cans. 


Serving the public! 
Continental's customer 
research staff makes more 
than 5000 visits a year to 
the packers of the food you 
eat. They advise on every- 
thing from crop control 

to latest canning pro- 
cedures —helping to make 
good food better! 


La Guillotine in reverse! 


ccc fibre drums holding 400 
pounds of powdered material 
are dropped on a 2" x6" 

plank from a height of 4 feet 
to pass rigid tests. The 
sturdy fibre body easily 
withstands the punishment. 


Mister, you’re an inch taller than your father— 

_ an all-round healthier person, in just one generation. 
Imagine the improvement since Napoleon's time! Then, 
a well-balanced diet was unobtainable. Now, 400 


varieties of food come in cans, in season and out! The bigger the family... 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Food cans are only one part of our large family 
of products. Others include paper cups and 
containers, fibre drums, plastics, bottle caps and 
cork products. That's why we say "the bigger 
the family...the better the service." 


|46, 300, 00 


CCC | 
Can Lo, 


A big plus! 
Continental's total con- 
tribution for benefits to 
employees, not including 
wages or salaries, is more 


than $6,300,000 a 


year! 


the better the service 
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EDITORIALS 


the manufacturer of processed foods be he a 

canner, glass packer of freezer. It is the time of 
the year when plans must be made; approximate pack 
determined ; acreage contracted; labels, containers and 
other supplies ordered; plant and machinery readied 
for production. In an ordinary year, if there is such a 
thing any more, this procedure is more or less routine; 
it is merely a matter of adding up certain well known 
and historical factors and proceeding accordingly. But 
in this year of Our Lord 1948, the job is not quite so 
simple. There are many varying and imponderable 
factors the processor might well consider before arriv- 
ing at a conclusion. For example: has inflation been 
checked permanently, or will another war effect a re- 
turn to spiraling prices, or even further government 
controls? What about the consumer? Will she be 
willing to pay the increased costs of packing? Or 
will she be satisfied to eat less and buy more of the 
consumer items now appearing on the markets in in- 
creasing volume and for which she has been yearning 
these many years? Experience on the 1947 packs, 
indicates that she has a tendency that way. 


ik: IS the season of the year most important to 


THE ARMED FORCES—What about the armed 
forces? We know that the per capita consumption 
of all foods was considerably higher when we had a 
large army to feed. How large will that army_be dur- 
ing the consumption year of 1948 packs? Your guess 
is as good as ours. At the Freezers Convention in Chi- 
cago last week every speaker to a man prefaced his 
remarks with the assertion that they were based on 
the assumption that there wouldn’t be war. Anne 
O’Hare McCormick, just returned from Europe, writ- 
ing in the New York Times of March 24, with reference 
to the Soviet political war, asserts that the crisis is not 
exaygerated. ‘“‘While Americans wonder if the danger 
is exaggerated, they (Europeans) wonder if Ameri- 
cans realize its urgency”, she writes. Like every one 
else, we earnestly pray that the world will be spared 
the anxieties of another devastating war. We believe, 
however, the situation being what it is today, that a 
determined stand and show of strength is the only 
possible course of action left open to the United States. 
But war or no, it is now fairly evident that there will 
be . larger standing army. The prudent processor, 
however, will not bank too heavily on the army as an 
outict for a possible surplus. 


ARMY CONTRACTS—wWhile on the subject, we 
would be remiss in our duty to the industry if we 
failed to mention the subject of army contracts. As 
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most readers know, the system of negotiated buying 
practiced since the early days of the war, is out. Thanks 
to the publicity afforded General Meyers, Hughes et 
al, an incensed congress has dictated a return to the 
musty, red taped systems of buying on advertised bids. 
Only last week, we published the army’s requirements 
from the 1948 pack as determined at this time. Ac- 
companying the release was an announcement that 
advertisements for bids would be placed the latter part 
of March. That means future prices. This publication 
has always encouraged cooperation with Army buyers. 
We consider it our duty and yours. At the same time, 
it is your duty to yourself and to your community to 
show a profit; our job to help you avoid loss if possi- 
ble. The Army prefers negotiated buying, having had 
sad experience with the bid system at war’s end. But 
they are operating on directives from above. If you 
are able to determine your future costs at this time 
by all means put that price in, but for heavens sake 
scratch your head once or twice before making the 
mark. Also study the specifications carefully to make 
sure you can fulfill the contract. Can you deliver the 
quality specified, the type of can, box, etc.? Can you 
deliver at the time requested? Many brave hearts 
have been stumped in the past. If you fail to perform, 
understand, you’ll be billed the difference between 
yours and the next lowest bid. 


KNOWN FACTORS—There are several known fac- 
tors that the processor cannot afford to overlook if 
he would have a profit in 1948. The industry is fortun- 
ate indeed in having the services of the National Can- 
ners Association, the Department of Commerce, and 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, all of whom 
combine to present a most authentic and comprehen- 
sive statistical picture of the industry. Processors, 
it would seem, do not always make use of this valuable 
information. Take the matter of peas for instance, 
seed for which will go into the ground the next few 
weeks. If there is a processor in business who doesn’t 
know what the current stock situation is in all channels 
from the processor to the distributor, then he has surely 
been hiding his head in a sack. Yet according to the 
U. S. D. A. Bureau, the industry, as late as the latter 
part of Feburary and early March, intends to plant 
more peas than in 1947. If that is a sample of the level 
of industry planning, then it is useless for us to prate 
as we do here. Let’s hope that with these late figures 
before him, each individual pea canner and freezer 
will take it upon himself to cut his own pea acreage 
an additional 25 per cent. 
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FROZEN FOOD CONVENTION REPORT 


Second Annual Meeting held at Chicago March 15-18, 1948—E. J. Becker of Honor Brand, new pre- 
sident—Past, Present and Future of the Industry thoroughly discussed—Launching of an Informative La- 
beling Campaign announced—Merchandising Program studied—Consumer Education Program to con- 
tinue—Frozen Food Brokers and Distributors also hold meetings. 


Freezers were offered a well rounded, 
comprehensive program at their Second 
Annual Convention held at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, March 15 to 18. Repre- 
sentatives from packers, distributors, 
warehousemen, financial institutions, as 
well as technological and educational 
experts, combined their efforts to present 
a most informative and helpful slant on 
the Frozen Food Industry of today and 
tomorrow. It is unfortunate that the 
industry did not respond in greater num- 
bers to participate in so fine a program. 
Attendance figures were disappointing. 
Sounding the keynote in his address of 
welcome, President C. Courtney Seabrook 
of the Deerfield Packing - Company, 
Bridgeton, New Jersey, called for in- 
creased quality control, more informative 
labeling and the establishment of stan- 
dards of quality. Inventories, he said, 
are back into balance. Every individual 
in every branch of our industry is en- 
titled to a blue ribbon for weathering 
the storm, he remarked. 


Mr. Seabrook praised industry leaders 
for maintaining faith with consumers 
by keeping prices down. Despite the 
huge increase in prices of foods in gen- 
eral, frozen foods now are actually lower 
by 10 to 15 per cent than they were when 
price ceilings were removed, he pointed 
out. He cited improved technology as 
one of the major contributions to low- 
ered prices. In the past year, the in- 
troduction of the metal end container 
alone has permitted the increase of 
packing and closing speeds from 60 to 
80 packages a minute up to 200 a minute. 
Similar advances with other packages, 
labeling machines and other labor saving 
devices have permitted production sav- 
ings of a substantial nature, Mr. Sea- 
brook declared. 


OFFICERS 


At the Annual Business Meeting 
Tuesday, March the 16th, the following 
officers were elected to serve the associa- 
tion for the ensuing year. President: 
F. J. Becker, special assistant to the vice- 
president in charge of Pacific Coast 
operations, Honor Brand division, Stoke- 
ley Foods, Inc. Mr. Becker lives in 
Gresham, Oregon. 


H. A. Carpenter, president, Olney and 
Carpenter, Inec., Walcott, N. Y., was 
elected first vice-president, and T. E. 
McCaffray, president, National Fruit 
Processing Co., Seattle, Wash., was re- 
elected second vice-president. 


6 


Members of the board elected for 
three-year terms were W. Ed Booker, 
president, Winter Garden Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn.; E. J. Watson, assistant general 
manager, Pictsweet Foods, Ine. Mt. 
Vernon, Wash.; James S. Lawless, presi- 
dent, Frosted Fruit Products Co., Los 
Angeles, California, and Mr, Carpenter. 


WORLD FOOD REQUIREMENTS 


Dr. L. V. Burton, Director of Packag- 
ing Institute, discussed the prospectus 
for frozen foods in the light of present 
world conditions. World food shortages 
plus the requirements of the European 


C. COURTNEY SEABROOK 


Recovery Program will increase the de- 
mand for frozen foods in 1948 and 1949, 
he said. The shoriage of steel here and 
in Europe is another bullish factor in 
the frozen foods picture, he remarked. 
On the other hand, prepackaging of fresh 
vegetables offers a new form of competi- 
tion to frozen food sales, he warned. 


Dr. Burton said that prior to the war 
the United States was a food importing 
nation on a net basis. Despite popular 
impression to the contrary, he said, it 
was only by drastic rationing that the 
country became a net exporter during 
war years. Based on American dietary 
standards, the speaker said, there is food 
for only three-quarters of the population 
of the world. Pre-war figures, Burton 
pointed out, indicated that the world was 
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never ahead of starvation by more than 
a 90-day food supply, except during de- 
pression years when the _ reserves 
mounted to about 180 days. “Right now 
it is down to a figure that, according to 
my own ‘guesstimate’, is about 30 to 50 
days.” 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 

The apparent economic prosperity of 
war is a sad and tragic delusion, ex- 
plained Mr. Herbert Prochnow, Vice- 
President, the First National Bank of 
Chicago. The handling of our National 
Debt is the most important single inter- 
nal problem of this country today, he 
said. The system of free enterprise is on 
the spot, he warned, for the United 
States stands almost alone in a socialized 
world as a representative of the economy 
of Free Enterpries. With a National 
debt of 254 billion dollars or $1800.00 
per capita today, as compared to 38 bil- 
lion or $308.00 per capita in 1939, that 
system faces default if an early pro- 
cedure is not determined for orderly 
amortization. Mr. Prochnow outlined 
the achievements of a free economy dur- 
ing the past century, pointing out there 
is still much to be done. It’s a challenge 
to the American business men, he said, 
to produce more and better quality at 
lower prices. 


BUSINESS MEETING 

Launching of an industry-wide in- 
formative labeling campaign for frozen 
foods was reported today at the annual 
business meeting of the Association. 

Results of a survey conducted to deter- 
mine current labeling practices were re- 
ported and moves soon will be initiated 
for industry-wide acceptance of standard 
labeling practices which will enable the 
housewife to use frozen foods to their 
best advantages. 

Association members also were told of 
the development of a consumer educa- 
tion program already underway and soon 
to be expanded. Recent developments 
in this program include the establish- 
ment of a test kitchen, issuance of pevi- 
odical newsletters and an information 
service to cooking editors of newspaper's 
and women broadcasters. 

A laboratory for technological investi- 
gation also has been established in Was!i- 
ington, association officials reported. A 
consultation service for frozen food 
packers has been established and re- 
search work undertaken to provide meth- 
ods for constant improvement of the 
frozen products. 
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Although primarily concerned with 
problems concerning the freezing of 
fruits and vegetables, the Association 
is broadening its information services 
to include other products, it was said. 

Expansion of the membership of the 
Association during the past year also 
was reported. The membership now rep- 
resents an industry group which packs 90 
percent of the total volume of frozen 
vegetables and moré than 60 percent of 
frozen fruits. Additionally, the packers 
are strengthening their bonds with other 
sections of the frozen food industry, par- 
ticularly among suppliers of equipment, 
machinery, seeds and services involving 
distribution, it was reported. Some 
twenty such companies have applied for 
associate membership since it was opened 
to them last year, it was reported. 

Among major technological advances 
reported was the development of the so- 
called “split absorption” railroad car, 
which uses ammonia instead of ice and 
which will keep frozen foods in transit 
at even temperatures. The Fruit Grow- 
ers Express is building cars for a pilot 
run this Spring and they will be tested 
by four cooperating railroads. These 
are the Great Northern, the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy, the Pennsyl- 
vania, the Baltimore and Ohio, and the 
Chesapeake and Ohio. 


The Association was successful in 
initiating a program whereby the De- 
partment of Agriculture now reports the 
holdings of frozen foods in storage by 
container sizes. Previously, only the 
total holdings, both industrial as well as 
home, was shown. As a result of the 
availability of the new type of informa- 
tion, it was said, the packing segment 
of the frozen food industry will be in a 
position to make more definite plans for 
production and marketing. 


In a similar move, the Association was 
successful in obtaining separate statis- 
tics from the American Association of 
Railroads for total freight damage 
claims. The first report, for the first six 
months of 1947, showed that frozen foods 
accounted for claims of only $152,000 in 
the $9,000,000 total of perishable fresh 
fruits, vegetables and melons classifica- 
tions in which frozen food formerly 
were listed. 

The annual meeting also was told of 
preparations for hearings on the setting 
of -tandards for frozen fruits by the 
Foo and Drug Administration. Hear- 
ing will begin in about six weeks, it was 
stated, 

Consumption of frozen fruits and 
vegetables rose to an all-time record 
pea! during 1947, it was reported. This 
hig’ consumption, in addition to lowered 
tot: packs in 1947, have brought inven- 


toros baek into virtual balance, it was 
sai’. Preliminary statistics on the 1947 
pac: revealed a total of 347,251,207 
povods of frozen fruits, a reduction of 
about one-third below that of 1946. 


Similarly in vegetables, the total was 
345,167,259, or 23 per cent below 1946. 
Sienfieant reductions were reported in 
the packing of frozen fruits such as 
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apples and applesauce, apricots, R.S.P. 
cherries, peaches, pineapple and prunes. 
Among vegetables, all packs were smaller 
with the exception of lima beans, corn- 
on-cob and succotash. 

Action on legislative matters was con- 
centrated principally on obtaining last 
year from frozen foods the same exemp- 
tion from marketing orders’ which the 
canning industry enjoys. 


THE SPIRIT OF RESEARCH 


Dr. Franklin Snyder, President of 
Northwestern University, taking re- 
search as his subject, warned his audi- 
ence of business men not to expect mir- 
acles of research. It is not a substitute 
for sound management and business ex- 
perience, he said, but rather an adjunct. 
Research must not be limited to the at- 
tainment of practical results, he re- 
marked. The researcher must be free 
to operate without that pressure. The 
object of research, Dr. Snyder said, is 
not to make money but to discover truth. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Two factors are necessary for the es- 
tablishment of good public relations, 
said Mr. John Moninger of the American 
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Meat Institute. First, the firm must 
have a good product that the public likes. 
Secondly, the public must like the indus- 
try producing the product. These factors 
are the basis of good public relations. 
Business is now far removed from the 
ultimate consumer, Mr. Moninger said. 
This situation creates an air of mystery 
about big business and arouses suspicion 
and distrust in the minds of the public. 
A good sound public relations program 
then is a powerful weapon for the pro- 
motion of good will. In a recent survey 
made by the meat industry, it was found 
that most people thought the induStry 
made a profit of about 25 per cent, 
thought it should be satisfied with 15 
per cent. Actual profit in 1947 was 1's 


per cent. Naturally the public needed 
only to be told the truth to gain many 
new friends. For a successful public 
relations program Mr. Moninger recom- 
mended these three steps—1. Make sure 
the product is right; 2. Make sure indus- 
try conduct is right; 3. Tell the world 
about it. 


THE WOMAN’S ANGLE 


Miss Elizabeth Sweeney, Household 
Equipment Editor, McCall’s Magazine, 
told an interested audience how the 
homemaker feels about frozen foods. 
First and last she wants quality and 
every package that does not measure up 
to her high standard creates an enemy. 
Secondly, she wants adequate use in- 
structions—on the label. The freezer has 
fallen far short on this requirement.— 
Thaw and serve is not adequate. How 
long will the product keep? Why does 
it darken? How should it be stored? 
What does refreezing mean? etce., etc. 
She prefers measurement in cups and/or 
number of servings to measurement in 
ounces. According to Miss Sweeney, 
Mrs. Housewife has high praise for the 
convenience of frozen foods and is willing 
to pay a differential for quality. Miss 
Sweeney further pointed out the common 
interest between home freezer manufac- 
turers and frozen food packers. In a re- 
cent survey, McCalls found that 73 per 
cent of home freezer owners stored at 
least some commercially frozen foods. 


THE FROZEN FOOD PACKER AND 
THE HOME FREEZER 


More than 500,000 home freezers and 
4,000,000 home refrigerators, almost all 
with frozen food compartments, were 
sold last year, W. Paul Jones, vice presi- 
dent, Phileo Corporation, Philadelphia, 
Pa., told the Convention audience. “I 
don’t think there can be much doubt we 
stepped up usage of frozen foods to 
families that bought the freezers.” he 
said. 

Jones said that manufacturers of home 
freezers were “fierce partisans” of frozen 
food products, and were promoting the 
new foods actively. He pointed out, 
however, that packers, distributors and 
retailers frequently had “divided inter- 
ests” in frozen foods as well as other 
food products. He asked that those in 
the frozen food industry “more aggres- 
sively support your own business.” 

He recommended that the industry 
start cooking schools for frozen foods, 
offer free samples to purchasers of home 
freezers, set up cooperative information 
bureaus with home freezer economists, 
publish bulletins and educational leaflets 
for purchasers of home freezers, and 
educate purchasers on home freezing 
methods to establish a taste for frozen 
foods. 

He urged an aggressive advertising 
campaign for frozen foods. “But the 
nicest thing about it all from your stand- 
point, is that the thing we home freezer 
manufacturers ask, the things we think 
will do the most good for us, is for you 


(Continued on page 20) 
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MOLD COUNT TOMATO PRODUCTS 


Part 1’—Suggestions for Identification of Mold Filaments 


The following suggestions and accom- 
panying illustrations do not in any way 
depart from the official procedure. They 
are intended to summarize and clarify 
the experience of a large number of 
analysts in carrying out the official pro- 
cedure and especially in giving instruc- 
tions on the official procedure. This dis- 
cussion applies only to mold in tomato 
products. 


The official Howard mold count method. 

This method is given on page 788 of 
the 6th edition (1945) of the Official and 
Tentative Methods of Analysis of The 
Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists. Following is the official pro- 
cedure in its entirety as there set forth: 


TOMATO PRODUCTS 
(Not DEHYDRATED) 
MOLDS (5)—OFFICIAL 


In making mold counts of tomato prod- 
ucts, use juice and catsup as it comes 
from container. If necessary add clean, 
mold-free, water-soluble gum to assist in 
making more uniform mounts; in case 
of puree and paste mix H:.0O to make 
total tomato solids of diluted product 
8.37—9.37%. 


Clean the Howard cell, 42.1(c) so that 
Newton rings are produced between slide 
and cover-glass. Remove cover and place 
small drop of well-mixed sample upon 
central disk; using knife blade or scalpel, 
spread drop evenly over disk, and cover 
with glass so as to give an even spread. 
Use only sufficient sample to bring ma- 
terial to edge of disk. (It is of utmost 
importance that the drop be taken from 
a thoroughly mixed sample and spread 
evenly over slide disk. Otherwise, when 
cover slip is put in place, insoluble ma- 
terial, and consequently molds, may be 
more abundant at center of mount.) 
Discard any mount showing uneven dis- 
tribution or absence of Newton rings, or 
liquid that has been drawn across moat 
and under cover-glass. 


Place slide under microscope and 
examine with such adjustment that each 
field of view covers 1.5 sq. mm. (This 
area, which is of vital importance, may 
frequently be obtained by so adjusting 
draw-tube that the diameter of field be- 
comes 1.382 mm. When such adjustment 
is not possible, make an accessory drop- 
in ocular diaphragm with aperture 
accurately cut to necessary size. Diam- 
eter of area of field of view can be de- 
termined by use of stage micrometer. 
When instrument is properly adjusted, 
quantity of liquid examined per field is 
0.15 cu. mm.) 


* Part II of this series will appear later. 


By HOWARD R. SMITH 


Washington Research Laboratory 
National Canners Association 


From each of two or more mounts 

examine at least 25 fields taken in such 
manner as to be representative of all 
sections of mount. Observe each field, 
noting presence or absence of mold fila- 
ments and recording results as positive 
or negative, as case may be. (No field 
should be considered positive unless ag- 
gregate length of not more than 3 of fila- 
ments present exceeds 4; of diameter of 
field.) Calculate proportion of positive 
fields from results of examination of all 
observed fields and report as percentage 
of fields containing mold filaments. In 
case greater accuracy is desired more 
fields should be counted. 
Note. A slight change in the A.O.A.C. 
official procedure for mold count on 
tomato products has just been announced 
in the Journal of the A.O.A.C. Vol. 31 
No. 1, February 15, 1948 page 118 as 
follows: 


“42, EXTRANEOUS MATERIALS IN 
FOODS AND DRUGS 


(2) The official method for molds in 
tomato products, section 42.57 (p. 788), 
was changed, official, final action, as fol- 
lows: 

(a) Deleting beginning ‘mix,’ line 3, 
par. 1, to end of paragraph. 

(b) Substituting ‘add H.O to make a 
mix having a total solid content such as 
will give an immersion refractometer 
reading at 20° of 45.0—48.7 or an Abbe 
refractometer reading at 20° of 1.3447— 
1.3460.’ 

(c) Introducing a reference in the 
selected references, Chapter 42, applying 
to this change, as follows: ‘National 
Canners’ Assoc. Bul. 27-1, revised Feb. 
1941, Table 3, p. 58’.” 


Identification of mold filaments. 

An authoritative published statement 
on the identification of mold hyphae in 
tomato products is contained in Food and 
Drug Circular No. 1, “Microanalysis of 
Food and Drug Products”, issued by the 
Federal Security Agency, Page 161. The 
statement reads as follows: 


THE IDENTIFICATION OF MOLD HYPHAE— 
Hyphae as a general rule occur in com- 
minuted foods unaccompanied by fruit- 
ing bodies. Since the identification of 
specific molds is based for the most part 
on the type of fruiting body produced, it 
is generally impossible to determine from 
the hyphae the kind of mold present. 
However, it is important that the analyst 


be able to differentiate between mold 
hyphae and the normal elements found 
in the product. As mentioned above, 
if the counting is on a comminuted fruit 
or vegetable product, he should assure 
himself, by microscopical examination, 
of the basic fact that the rot itself con- 
sists of the fruit tissue and mold. The 
analyst should examine the mold hyphae 
and determine those features whereby 
he can identify the hyphal fragments and 
clumps when the fruit is pulped. Mold 
hyphae in all cases are tubular, although 
they may appear to be flat under the 
microscope. In most instances the diam- 
eters of the tubes are uniform, and hence 
the cell walls appear under the micro- 
scope as parallel lines. Two conspicuous 
exceptions are the molds of the Mucor 
type and the Oospora, where the hyphae 
are often tapering. 


GRANULATION — Growing molds _ have 
living protoplasm within the ‘tubular 
structure. In the growing portions of 
the mold the protoplasm may fill the 
entire space or it may surround vacuoles 
of cell sap. In either case, the proto- 
plasm usually presents a granular or 
stippled appearance. This character may 
persist after the mold is killed in process- 
ing, or the protoplasm may coagulate 
into nongranular hyaline masses or plugs 
within the mold hyphae, leaving a con- 
siderable length of the tube free from 
protoplasmic material and thus empty 
in appearance. 


Granulation is prominent in the Mucor 
and Rhizopus molds and may be indis- 
tinct in others. There may be only traces 
of protoplasmic material in many fila- 
ments of the molds frequently found in 
butter. 


SEPTATION—Most molds encountered in 
foods contain cross walls. Those may be 
thought of as walls separating the tubes 
into sections. Such molds are spoken of 
as being septate. The presence of cross 
walls may serve to positively identify 
otherwise doubtful filaments. However, 
cross walls are generally absent in 
Mucor mold. 


BRANCHING—Most molds show an 
abundance of branching. Branching is 
frequently an aid in the positive identi- 
fication of mold, although often frag- 
ments of mold are too short to show 
branching. 

Each analyst must receive personal 
instruction in the details of the technique 
before he is qualified to make counts. 
In addition to thorough training in the 
use and care of the microscope, the con- 
struction and use of the Howard Mold- 
Count Slide, the importance of the light- 
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ing, ete., this instruction always in- 


cludes: 

(1) A histological study of a sound 
tomato. 

(2) Study with the microscope of the 
structure of the principal types of mold 
which occur in tomato products. 

(3) Examination of tomatoes showing 
various kinds of mold growth. 

The identification of mold filaments is 
positive and not negative. If there 
remains in the mind of the analyst any 
real doubt as to the identification of a 
particular filament it must not be called 
mold. This does not excuse inadequate 
training or incomplete search for definite 
characteristics. A structure which is so 
similar as to be practically identical with 
a structure which has been found in a 
sound tomato cannot be called mold. 

The accompanying sketches illustrate 
some of the filaments which are en- 
countered in the examination of tomato 
products. In panel 2 the Mucor and 
Anthracnose indicate the difference in 
diameter of filaments which may be en- 
countered in the same sample The 
Oospora show the long slightly tapering 
filaments spoken of in Circular 1 as oc- 
curring occasionally. Note that these 
filaments are definitely septate and 
granular. (These sketches are not to 
be used in any attempt at classification 
of molds.) In panel 3, a slightly rounded 
end is sometimes, though very seldom, 
found in commercially prepared tomato 
products. The other end of the filament 
must be blunt. The right hand illustra- 
tion of septation shows the maximum 
degree of disintegration which may still 
be classed as a filament. In panel 4, 
the fertile hyphae are almost never seen 
in commercial products. Since they 
would be confused with other filaments 
they are not counted as mold, except 
when there are spores attached. The 
sharp curves and oblique ends in figure 
six of panel 4 are characteristic of 
broken spiral tubes from the fibro-vascu- 
lar bundle. This emphasizes that mold 
filaments are somewhat brittle and will 
crack or break instead of forming sharp 
bends. 


In order to overcome uncertainty in 
the identification of questionable fila- 
ments the following general rule is laid 
down: 

Only filaments which have at least 
one of the following characteristics shall 
be classed as mold hyphae: 

(1) Parallel walls of even intensity 
with both ends definitely blunt. 

(2) Parallel walls of even intensity 
with characteristic branching. 

(3) Parallel walls of even intensity 
with characteristic granulation. 

{ 4) Parallel walls of even intensity 
with definite septation. 

(5) Occasionally encountered, parallel 
walls of even intensity with one end 
blunt and the other end rounded. 

(6) Occasionally encountered, slowly 
tapering walls of even intensity with 
characteristic granulations or septation. 
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FILAMENTS FOUND IN TOMATO PRODUCTS 


1. PARTS OF THE TOMATO 


Skin cells Flesh cells 


Fibrovascular bundles 


2. TYPES OF MOLD 


Aspergillus 


Mucor 


Penicillium 


3. CHARACTERISTICS OF MOLD HYPHAE 


Parallel walls 


of even intensity 


Both ends blunt, 


or (occasionally) one end rounded 


Branching 


Walls of uneven 


Pointed end intensity 


Fertile hyphae 


4. FILAMENTS OFTEN CONFUSED WITH MOLD 


Bulge in wall 


One end obscured and sharp curve 


CRANBERRY SALES PROMOTION 


New profits in cranberry sauce are 
made possible for wholesalers and retail- 
ers through Ocean Spray’s spring and 
summer advertising campaign centered 
around the theme “Chicken is Good... 
But With Cranberry Sauce It’s Better!” 
By promoting the use of cranberry sauce 
as an accompaniment to chicken as well 
as the traditional turkey, National Cran- 
berry Association is finding a wider, 
year-round market for increasing crops 
and at the same time helping retail out- 
lets all over the country to increase their 
business in both chicken and Ocean 
Spray. 

A spring and summer advertising cam- 
paign featuring cranberry sauce as a 
team-mate for chicken is appearing in 
color and black-and-white insertions in 
This Week, Family Circle, Woman’s Day, 


American Weekly, and selected daily 
newspapers in areas not covered by the 
other publications. 


Supplementing the magazine and 
newspaper advertising are dealer helps 
such as newspaper mats and electros, 
“chicken ’n cranberry” counter display 
cards, and an easy-to-read bulletin show- 
ing through actual tests how store man- 
agers increased their turnover of both 
chickens and cranberry sauce by display- 
ing the two items together. 


National Cranberry Association is a 
cooperative of some 1200 cranberry 
growers, with grower-owned packing 
plants at Hanson and Onset, Mass., Bor- 
dentown, N. J., North Chicago, IIl., 
Coquille, Ore., and Markham, Wash. 
Members of the Association produce 
more than 50% of the nation’s entire : 
cranberry crop, 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


BEAN STANDARDS HEARING 


A full four day hearing of testimony 
on proposals to amend standards of 
identity and quality for canned green 
and wax beans was held in the Federal 
Security Offices in Washington beginning 
March 16 to March 19. Preceding this 
public hearing several preliminary con- 
ferences of industry representatives were 
held in National Canners Association’s 
offices on March 12, 13 and 14, so that 
both the delegates and government offi- 
cials would be fully acquainted with the 
testimony to be presented, and any sur- 
prise testimony averted. Some of the 
points considered for the amended stan- 
dards were the number of short pieces 
in regular cuts, seed tolerances, broken 
pieces in whole beans, fibre tolerance, 
longer pieces in short cuts, and blemish 
tolerances. At the suggestion of NCA 
counsel, discussion on each subject was 
completed before proceeding to the next, 
in order that a more concise record could 
be made. 


NCA BOARD TO MEET 


The Spring Meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., Thursday and 
Friday, May 13 and 14. The Associa- 
tion’s Administrative Council will meet 
on Wednesday, May 12, and the Build- 
ing, Convention, Labeling and Statistics 
Committees on Tuesday, May 11. 


SEEKS MARYLAND CANNERY 


Daniel Rosenbaum, operator of the 
Sugar Mill Food Products Company, 
P. O. Box 2129, Tampa, Florida, and 
formerly a partner in the Apte Brothers 
Canning Company, is contemplating the 
leasing, with an option to buy, of a plant 
either in Maryland or Delaware, for the 
packing of tomatoes and tomato juice 
this summer. Plans call for the produc- 
tion of from 50,000 to 75,000 cases of 
peeled tomatoes and juice. 


SAN FRANCISCO VISITOR 


Jerry Scharer, sales manager of the 
French Sardine Company, packers of 
Star Kist Tuna, was a recent visitor at 
San Francisco, Calif., from his southern 
California headquarters for selling and 
advertising discussions with the Lang & 
Stroh Co., brokers. 


LEE & WILSON APPOINT BROWN 


Jack D. Brown, formerly Plant Man- 
ager for the Gilbert C. Wilson Labora- 
tories at Henderson, Texas, has been 
appointed General Manager of Lee & 
Wilson Industries, Raymondville, Texas 
canners. 
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CHAPIN HEADS G. F. 
ADVERTISING 


Howard M. Chapin, formerly sales and 
advertising manager of the Jell-O-Min- 
ute Division, has been promoted to direc- 
tor of advertising for the General Foods 
Corporation effective April 1. He will 
succeed Mrs. E. B. Myers who has retired 
as advertising director, according to 
Charles G. Mortimer, Jr., General Foods 
marketing vice president. Mr. Mortimer 


stated that while Mrs. Myers was retir- 
ing as advertising director of General 
Foods, she has agreed to handle special 
assignments for him during the remain- 
der of 1948. Mrs. Myers joined the com- 
pany in 1930, and was successively direc- 


HOWARD M. CHAPIN 


tor of Consumer Service, product mer- 
chandising manager and finally advertis- 
ing director. 

Mr. Chapin came to General Foods in 
1929 as export advertising manager. In 
1937 he was named assistant to the presi- 
dent of the former General Foods Sales 
Company, Inc. He was an associate ad- 
vertising manager from 1938 until the 
fall of 1942 when he entered the armed 
forces in the Office of Strategic Ser- 
vices. During the war he was chief of 
the Central European Intelligence Staff 
in the Mediterranean Theatre with the 
rank of lieutenant colonel. 

Upon his return to General Foods in 
February 1946, Mr. Chapin became asso- 
ciate advertising manager of the Max- 
well House Division. He was named 
sales and advertising manager of the 
Jell-O-Minute Division in October 1946. 


FISH COMPANY EXPANDS 


New England Fish Company, Seattle, 
Washington, will add a two line fish 
canning plant to its property at Everett 
on space acquired on pier 3 from the 
Great Northern Railway. 


CHICAGO MARKET ANALYZED 


Of special value in preliminary plan- 
ning for the introduction of a new prod- 
uct or as a check against selling support 
for an item already established in the 
Chicago territory, the Bob White Organi- 
zation has just issued a 60 page book 
giving comprehensive selling information 
on the $1,200,000,000 Chicago food mar- 
ket. Briefly indicated in the book are 
all of Chicago’s desirable sales outlets, 
media and promotional opportunities, as 
well as sources of market data. Listed 
also are bulletin services, merchandising 
programs and other promotional oppor- 
tunities offered by distributors that are 
essential in effectively selling the Chi- 
cago market. Food executives may ob- 
tain a copy of the book by addressing a 
request on their letterhead to the Bob 
White Organization, 56 E. Walton Place, 
Chicago 11, Tlinois, 


MERRILL NAMED SALES 
MANAGER 


Norman Merrill, at one time sales 
manager for the Foster & Wood Canning 
Co., Lodi, Calif., has been named sales 
manager of the private label division of 
Stokely-Van Camp, Inc. 


PENNS MANOR EXPANSION 

Penns Manor Canning Company, Bris- 
tol, Pennsylvania, has purchased a three 
story factory building at Cornwells 
Heights, a distance of about eight miles 
from their present processing plant, 
which for the present will be used for 
storage purposes. Last season tomato 
puree, pumpkin, apple sauce, whole 
potatoes and pepper hulls in brine were 
processed by the company. In the off 
season this winter they added a new 
item, Vichyssoise (Cream of Potato) 
Soup. 


AIRLINE DIVIDENDS 


Directors of Airline Foods Corpora- 
tion at a meeting March 19 declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 34% cents 
on the $25 par value 5'% per cent con- 
vertible preferred stock and a regular 
quarterly dividend of 13%4 cents on the 
$10 par value 5% per cent convertible 
preferred stock, both payable April 1, 
1948, to stockholders of record March 
25, 1948. 


STOKELY WAREHOUSE BURNS 


Between $50,000 and $60,000 worth of 
processed foods were destroyed in a fire 
at one of the barns of the Indiana State 
Fair Grounds, Indianapolis, which had 
been leased by Stokely-Van Camp for 
use as a warehouse during the winter 
months. Included in the loss were more 
than 17,000 cases of chili sauce, catsup, 
baked beans and other foods. In all 
about 300,000 cases of canned foods were 
stored in the building. Exploding cans 
of food seriously handicapped the fire- 
men and injured a number of them. 
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Plus 
‘ HIGHER CUTTING PERCENTAGE! 


LONGER HOLDING PERIOD! 


EXCELLENT FOR MECHANICAL PICKING! 


TENDERMOST 


233) 6 BIG ADVANTAGES 
TO CANNERS 


1. Gives highest quality. 


- . ‘ 2. 3 to 6 Cases more per ton. 


3. Longer holding period in 
fancy stage. 


| 


4. Excellent for mechanical 
picking. 


‘ 5. Brilliant Yellow Color. 
6. Saves labor. Less sucker 


— ‘ ears to handle. 


PLANT TENDERMOST 


SIOUX CITY 6,1OWA« FULL LINE OF CANNERS’ SEEDS « CHICAGO 16, ILL. 


TENDERMOST 
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MAYONNAISE MEN TO MEET 


The Annual Convention of the Mayon- 
naise & Salad Dressing Manufacturers 
Association will be held at Atlantic City 
June 2 to 4 with Haddon Hall as head- 
quarters. The Board of Directors and 
Foundation Fund Committee will meet 
on the first day, with the Convention 
proper getting under way on Thursday 
morning, June 3. 


J. M. SMUCKER DIES 


Jerome M. Smucker, one of the oldest 
food processors in the State of Ohio, and 
founder of the J. M. Smucker Company 
at Orrville, died on Saturday, March 
20, at the age of 89. The past fall the 
company celebrated its Golden Anniver- 
sary. Starting in a small way with the 
processing of apple butter, the company 
has grown until it is one of the out- 
standing concerns of its kind in the 
Nation. 


CANNERY CHANGES HANDS 


Nolan Ritter, Fayetteville, Arkansas, 
has bought the new modern plant of 
Canners, Inc. at Clarksville, Arkansas, 
and additional equipment will be in- 
stalled for the processing of spinach, 
beans and tomatoes this coming season. 
Mr. Ritter will manage the business, 
George Coulter will be Plant Superin- 
tendent, and Mrs. Ritter will be in charge 
of the office. 


ASSIGNED TO Q. M. STAFF 


Lt. Col. Joseph S. Kujawski, QMC, has 
been assigned to the staff of the Quar- 
termaster Food and Container Institute 
for the Armed Forces, Chicago, it was 
announced by Colonel Charles S. Lawr- 
ence, Commanding Officer. Lt. Col. Ku- 
jawski is Officer in Charge of the Mili- 
tary Research Office of the Institute 
which provides guidance in the research, 
development, and improvement of foods 
and rations, and prepares specifications 
for rations to meet the needs of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. 


REYNOLDS METALS APPOINTS 
DuCHARME 


George E. DuCharme has been ap- 
pointed Can Industry Manager for Reyn- 
olds Metals Company, according to an 
announcement made by J. Louis Reynolds, 
Vice President. His headquarters will 
be in the Reynolds New York office, 19 
East 47th Street. 

DuCharme until recently, was Product 
Sales Manager of Non-Food Containers 
for Continental Can Company, Inc., and 
served that company during the past 
twenty years as sales representative, 
Local Sales Manager at their Jersey City 
Plant, and as New York District Sales 
Manager. His vast experience in the 
canning business will enable him to co- 
ordinate and develop the use of alumi- 
num in the Can Industry for Reynolds. 
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GEORGE COBB, JR. DIES 


George W. Cobb, Jr., 51 for many 
years with the American Can Company, 
died March 14 in a New York City hos- 
pital. He was the son of the late George 
W. Cobb, long an official of the American 
Can Company, and a leader in the devel- 
opment of the sanitary can. Both father 
and son were well known to the canning 
industry through their association with 
the American Can Company. 

After service in the First World War 
and graduation from Colgate University, 
Mr. Cobb, Jr. joined American Can Com- 
pany at Rochester, New York in the 


GEORGE W. COBB, JR. 


Sales Division. Later he spent ten years 
in the company’s laboratories at May- 
wood, Illinois, returning to become Ad- 
vertising Manager in the headquarters 
office in New York City. It was this 
position that he left when he joined the 
Army as a Major in the summer of 1942, 
serving thereafter for two years in the 
Quartermaster Corps stationed in Aus- 
tralia. He was discharged as a Lieu- 
tenant Colonel and was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal and the Bronze 
Star. His widow, two daughters, and a 
sister, survive. 


TIN ALLOCATIONS 


The Combined Tin Committee has an- 
nounced further allocations of tin metal 
for the first half of 1948. With the 
interim allocations announced on Janu- 
ary 14, 1948 and subsequently, the quan- 
tity of tin metal now distributed to meet 
requirements for the first half of 1948 
totals 33,241 long tons. The new alloca- 
tions, together with the allocations an- 
nounced previously are expected to rep- 
resent final allocations for the first 
half of this year for most of the coun- 
tries listed. It may, however, be possi- 
ble for the Committee to make small 
additional allocations after a further re- 
view of the supply position in May. 


CONTINENTAL CAN SEEKS TIN 
ORDER INJUNCTION 


Continental Can Company March 24 
filed an action with the U. S. district 
court seeking an injunction to restrain 
the Department of Commerce from en- 
forcing Direction 10 to Conservation 
Order M-81 which restricts the total 
amount of tin that can be used by can 
manufacturers in 1948, imposes specific 
restrictions on production of cans for 
beer and animal food, and completely 
prohibits the use of tin plate in making 
eans for coffee and certain other prod- 
ucts. 

At the time of filing, Hans A. Eggerss, 
president of Continental Can Company, 
said, “I want to make it perfectly clear 
that we whole-heartedly support all tin 
conservation measures that are necessary 
to guarantee national security. How- 
ever, this order, which singles out tin 
can manufacturers, is so unrealistic and 
discriminatory that the facts should be 
known.” 

“Tf the specific product restrictions of 
this order are sustained, it is estimated 
that less than 1,000 tons of tin, out of 
an estimated total consumption of 88,000 
tons and an estimated supply of 105,000 
tons, would be saved in 1948. At the 
same time a barricade of restrictions 
would be built up around tin can manu- 
facturers and their customers, while 
other major tin using industries—which 
accounted for more than 70% of the tin 
consumed in this country last year— 
would go scott free, unhampered by 
quotas or amount limitations.” 

Mr. Eggerss declared that the tin can 
manufacturing industry has for years 
aggressively sought new ways to stretch 
existing tin supplies, and during the 
critical war years of 1941-1945 saved at 
least 60,000 tons of tin by the use of 
electrolytic tinplate. “But under Direc- 
dection 10,” he continued, “the benefits 
of these savings, as well as the additional 
supplies of tin, are to be made available 
to other major tin users, but not to the 
can manufacturers.” 

“This limitation order is as arbitrary 
and capricious as it is unreasonable,” he 
said. “I don’t know why it was dreamed 
up, unless, as a newspaper article re- 
cently suggested, its real purpose is to 
ration steel through the control of the 
amount of tin used in can production. 
If this is true, it would be a perversion 
of the intent of Congress when that body 
authorized extension of controls over 
tin,” 


PERCY C. DENROCHE 


Perey C. Denroche, president of the S. 
L. Jones Company, importers and ex- 
porters of San Francisco, Calif., died 
of a heart attack at Redlands, Calif, 
March 15. Mr. Denroche was 75 years 
of age at the time of his passing and had 
been with the S. L. Jones organization 
since 1889, becoming president of the 
firm in 1908. He was an active member 
of the World Trade Association of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 
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Mountine 
with FMC 
MODERN MACHINERY 


For many years, this remarkable machine has 
been setting records; feeding and peeling two to 
three tons per hour continuously —with a minimum 
of waste—and without changing the shape of the 
original vegetable. j 


Now it has been streamlined in design and still 
further improved. This new model FMC Continuous 
Vegetable Peeler does an even finer, faster and 


Beets, Carrots, Turnips, Rutabagas (or mined 


/,}, éuslance., Vegetables to Perfection 
WITHOUT PEELING AWAY PROFITS 


more economical job peeling and finishing Potatoes, 
& 


any other root vegetable). 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG showing complete 
line of cost-cutting, Modern FMC machinery for 
processing and packaging vegetables and fruits. 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION 


{ne 


HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 


BALTIMORE © NEW YORK © SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA (ANDERSON-BARNGROVER DIVISION) 


ON... 


PHILLIPS 
DELICIOUS” 


Daily .. . over their radios... 
millions are hearing: “Soup’s On 
.. it’s PHILLIPS DELICIOUS.” 
Naturally, this constant reminder 
advertising is building new 
repeat sales. Which means bigger 
volume and better profits for 
dealers who can oote the 
rapidly ageing for: 


up’s 
DELICIOUS.” 


PHILLIPS PACKING c0., CAMBRIDGE, MD. 


packers of 59 varieties Philiers Ce 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


58 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made ¥% Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 53 years of 
basket making. 


Plastex Treatment 


We are equipped to supply 
your baskets treated with 
PLASTEX HAMPER 
SOLUTION to control flat 
sour bacteria in tomatoes 
and to lengthen the useful 
life of hampers. 


Write for Full Information 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Portsmouth Virginia 
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OYSTER STANDARDS ISSUED 


The Federal Security Administrator 
has issued a_ regulation establishing 
Standards of Identity and Fill of Con- 
tainer for Canned Oysters, which will 
become effective 90 days after March 13, 
the date on which the regulations ap- 
peared in the Federal Register. Hear- 
ings were held last July on the proposed 
regulations and it was upon evidence 
obtained at that time that the regula- 
tions are issued. 


The Standard of Identity defines whole 
oysters, pieces of oysters, cut oysters, 
and the different species of oysters. The 
Standard of Fill finally adopted, specifies 
a drained weight of oysters of not less 
than 59 per cent of the water capacity 
of the can, which applies to all sizes and 
species of oysters. 


The Administrator’s conclusions follow: 


STANDARD OF IDENTITY 


Conclusion. Based on the foregoing 
findings of fact it is concluded that it 
will promote honesty and fair dealing in 
the interest of consumers to adopt a 
definition and standard of identity for 
canned oysters as follows: 


§ 36.5 Canned oysters; identity; label 
statement of optional ingredients. (a) 
Canned oysters is the food prepared from 
one or any mixture of two or all of the 
forms of oysters specified in paragraph 
(b) of this section, and a packing me- 
dium of water, or the watery liquid 
draining from oysters before or during 
processing, or a mixture of such liquid 
and water. The food may be seasoned 
with salt. It is sealed in containers and 
so processed by heat as to prevent spoil- 
age. 

(b) The forms of oysters referred to 
in parapgraph (a) of this section are 
prepared from oysters which have been 
removed from their shells and washed 
and which may be steamed while in the 
shell or steamed or blanched or both 
after removal therefrom, and are as 
follows: 


(1) Whole oysters with such broken 
pieces of oysters as normally occur in 
removing oysters from their shells, wash- 
ing, and packing. 

(2) Pieces of oysters obtained by 
segregating pieces of oysters broken in 
shucking, washing, or packing whole 
oysters. 

(3) Cut oysters obtained by ae 
whole oysters. 

(c) (1) When the form of oysters 
specified in paragraph (b) (1) is used, 
the name of the food is “Oysters” or 
“Cove Oysters”, if of the species Ostrea 
virginica; “Pacific Osyters,” if of the 
species Ostrea gigas; “Olympia Oysters”, 
if of the species Ostrea lurida. 

(2) When the form of oysters speci- 
fied in paragraph (b) (2) is used, the 
name of the food is “Pieces of 
the blank being filled in with name 
“Oysters” or “Cove Oysters”, if of the 
species Ostrea virginica; “Pacific Oys- 
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ters”, if of the species Ostrea gigas; 
“Olympia Oysters”, if of the species 
Ostrea lurida, 


(3) When the form of oysters speci- 
fied in paragraph (b) (8) is used, the 
name of the food is “Cut ”, the 
blank being filled in with the name 
“Oysters” or “Cove Oysters”, if of the 
species Ostrea virginica; “Pacific Oys- 
ters”, if of the species Ostrea gigas; 
“Olympia Oysters”, if of the species 
Ostrea lurida. 


(4) In case a mixture of two or all 
such forms of oysters is used, the name 
is a combination of the names specified 
in this paragraph of the forms of oysters 
used, arranged in order of the predomi- 
nance by weight. 


FILL OF CONTAINER 


On the basis of the evidence of record 
and the foregoing findings of fact and 
conclusions, and taking into account the 
differences between commercial canning 
and experimental canning, it is con- 
cluded that a standard of fill of con- 
tainer that will promote honesty and 
fair dealing in the interest of consumers 
is a standard based on drained weight 
of oysters, applicable to oysters of all 
sizes and species in cans of various 
sizes, requiring that the drained weight 
of oysters be not less than 59 per cent 
of the water capacity of the can. 


Wherefore, it is ordered, That para- 
graphs (a) and (b) of $36.6 be deleted 
and that there be substituted therefor a 
new paragraph (a) as follows: 


$26.6 Canned oysters; fill of con- 
tainer; label statement of substandard 
fill. (a) The standard of fill of con- 
tainer for canned oysters is a fill such 
that the drained weight of oysters taken 
from each container is not less than 59 
per cent of the water capacity of the 
container. 


Paragraphs (c), (d), and (e) of $36.6 
are hereby designated as paragraphs 
(b), (ce), and (d), respectively. 


PEANUT BUTTER PROMOTION 


Southgate Foods, Norfolk, Va., makers 
of Red Mill Peanut Butter, and their ad- 
vertising agency, Lamb, Smith and Keen, 
Inc., of Philadelphia, have announced 
plans for an intensive sales and adver- 
tising campaign covering Virginia and 
North Carolina. 

For months research and experiments 
have been conducted to ascertain what 
the public wants in peanut butter, and 
what is commercially feasible for the 
public. As a result, a new and 6-ways 
improved Red Mill Peanut Butter has 
emerged—and it is this new, improved 
product that is to be intensively pro- 
moted. 

Newspapers, radio, point-of-sale dis- 
plays and drop-in ads will hammer home 
the 6-way improvement of the new prod- 
uct, under the slogan. “Reach for Red 
Mill”. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MARCH 29-APRIL 1, 1948—Short 
Course on Theory of Thermal Processing, 
Retort Operation and Instrumentation, 
Canning Plant of N. Y. State Agricul- 
tural & Technical Institute, Morrisville, 
N. ¥. 


APRIL 6-10, 1948—Meeting, National 
Fisheries Institute, Fairmont Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


APRIL 15, 1948—Spring Meeting, 
Indiana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


APRIL 26-30, 1948—Conference and 
Packaging Exposition, American Man- 
agement Association, Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


MAY 12, 1948—Meeting, Administra- 
tive Council, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


MAY 138-14, 1948—Spring Meeting, 
Board of Directors, National Canners 
Association, Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


MAY 18-14, 1948—Production Confer- 
ence, American Management Associa- 
tion, Palmer House, Chicago, III. 


MAY 31-JUNE 2, 1948—35th Spring 
Meeting, American Society of Refrig- 
erating Engineers, New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, Mass. 


MAY 20-21, 1948—Spring Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Goldman 
Hotel, Fort Smith, Ark. 


JUNE 2-4, 1948—Annual Convention, 
Mayonnaise & Salad Dressing Manufac- 
turers Association, Haddon Hall, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 


JUNE 6-10, 1948—8th Annual Confer- 
ence, Institute of Food Technologists, 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


JUNE 20-26, 1948—Annual Conven- 
tion, National Association of Retail 
Grocers, Atlantic City, N. J. 


AUGUST 8-12, 1948 — 40th Annual 
Convention, Vegetable Growers of Amer- 
ica, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Md. 


SEPTEMBER 13-17, 1948—Third Na- 
tional Instrument Conference & Exhibit, 
Instrument Society of America, Conven- 
tion Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEPTEMBER 20-22, 1948 — Annual 
Convention, American Meat Institute, 
Waldrof-Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 5-7, 1948—8rd Annual In- 
dustrial Packaging and Materials Hand- 
ling Exhibition, Industrial Packaging 
Engineers Association, Sherman |lotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 


NOVEMBER 22-23, 1948 — Annual 
Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Canners 
Association, Hotel Savery, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 
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CRCO Does It Better! 
CHISHOLKS-RYDER CO.me. 
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Ayars Machine Company 


AFFILIAT: A SUBSIDIARY (147) 


CLARPIC 170 


A SPLENDID HOT PICK UP GLUE 
STEKO 


CLARK STEK-O CORPORATION 
Stek-O Hill a Rochester 13, N. Y. 


There is a distributor near you -- Write for his name 


CORRUGATED a SOLID FIBRE 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
East Brooklyn P. O. BALTIMORE, MD. 


MORRAL CORN 


Either Single or Double Cut 
MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 


‘or Whole Grain or 
Cream Style 


MORRAL DOUBLE CORN 
HUSKER 
With Steel Husking Rolls 
The fastest and easiest adjusted 
machines manufactured 
rite for Catalog and 
/urther particulars 


MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 


CUTTER 


CANNERS 


Aluminum and Blue Enameled 


PAILS and PANS 


IN STOCK 
for 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Manufacturers 
of 


Food Processing Machinery 


A. K. ROBINS & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
713 - 729 EAST LOMBARD STREET 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Long Awaited Rains Come To California— 

War Talk And Canned Foods—Market Ac- 

tivity Light—Stocks An Shipments Canned 
Foods. 


RAIN—On Wednesday, the 24th of 
March, Californians had a thrill that 
comes once in a lifetime. After fourteen 
months of drought conditions, during 
which there was no major precipitation, 
the rains finally came. From a slow 
start in the North, the storm gradually 
gained momentum, moving southward as 
it increased in intensity. When it was 
over, three inches of rain had fallen on 
the parched, withered soil; three feet of 
new snow lay high in the mountains as 
a reserve for mountain power and water 
reservoirs. To add to the joy of the occa- 
sion, further rains and snow were fore- 
cast. It is rather difficult to overesti- 
mate the importance of this occasion. 
California now ranks as the No. 1 agri- 
cultural State in the Nation. Every 
man, woman and child has been affected 
by this, the worst drought in the history 
of the State. It must have been difficult 
restraining their emotions, if indeed they 
were. 

At this writing there is no telling how 
completely the drought has been broken. 
There is no question that the situation 
has been eased. Critical irrigation and 
water pumping problems in the rich 
agricultural Central Valley will, no 
doubt, be lessened. Utility engineers, 
however, warned that the mountain 
water storage reservoirs were still not 
filled as the normal dry summer season 
approaches. The emergency  electric- 
power brownout and other drought con- 
trols continued in Northern California at 
last reports. We have no word of its 
probable effect on the fruit trees. We can 
only hope then that it has come in time 
and in sufficient quantity. 


WAR TALK—Of equal importance to 
market students is the sudden emphasis 
in Washington on the need for a larger 
standing army and the possibility of ac- 
tual war. We have always been of the 
opinion that Russia would back down 
if we got tough enough with her. So we 
are inclined to discount somewhat the 
current hysteria on that subject. There 
is no question, however, that there will 
be more boys in uniform to feed out of 
the 1948 packs. Let’s hope that by the 
time packing season is at hand, we’ll 
have a better idea of just how many, 
than we have at this time, for a man in 
uniform causes the disappearance of con- 
siderably more canned foods than does 
his counterpart in civvies. Distributors 
are well aware of this fact and it would 
not be surprising to see a change in in- 
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ventory policy. Furthermore, inventories 
have been constantly reduced these past 
several months and a return to active 
buying at an early date would seem to 
be in order. 


THE MARKET—Trading’ still con- 
tinues light in most markets. Increased 
selling activity on citrus was noted this 
past week with some shading of prices, 
fancy orange juice being offered as low 
as 80c. The Senate Agricultural Com- 
mittee this week (March 24) approved 
the bill to make canned citrus products 
subject to marketing agreements. This 
bill is being strongly opposed by the 
citrus canning industry. 

California spinach prices were an- 
nounced during the week and they are 
somewhat higher than opening prices 
last season, reflecting higher operating 
costs and poor pack prospects. Fish 
prices are off from the highs of a few 
weeks ago. The tone of tomatoes, peas 
and other vegetables strengthened dur- 
ing the week. 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS — Na- 
tional Canners Association reports can- 
ners’ stocks of March 1, sold and unsold, 
as follows: Green and wax beans 2,807,- 
000 cases as compared to 3,441,000 cases 
same date a year ago. Shipments during 
February were 991,000 cases as com- 
pared to 504,000 cases February 1947. 
Total shipments July 1 to March 1— 
11,737,000 cases ’47-’48 as compared to 
15,222,000 cases the previous year. Peas: 
Stocks basis 2’s, 13,521,000 cases March 
1, 1948 and 7,661,000 cases March 1, 
1947. Shipments during February 1948 
—2,022,000 cases, compared to 1,245,000 
cases in February 1947. Total shipments 
June 1 to March 1—24,274,000 in 1947- 
48 and 33,295,000 cases same period a 
year earlier. Corn: basis 2’s stocks 
March 1, 1948 — 4,930,000 cases and 
5,243,000 same date 1947. Shipments 
during February 1,604,000 cases in 1948 
and 1,052,000 cases in February 1947. 
Total shipments August 1 to March 1, 
1947-48 21,425,000 cases as compared to 
24,538,000 cases a year earlier. Tomato 
Juice, basis 2’s, stocks March 1, 1948, 
10,896,000 cases compared to 8,608,000 
cases March 1, 1947. Shipments during 
February 1948 amounted to 2,109,000 
cases compared to 1,105,000 cases in 
February 1947. Total shipments July 1 
to March 1, 1948—14,388,000 cases and 
26,892,000 cases same period a year 
earlier. Asparagus stocks 308,109 cases 
this year and 224,775 cases in 1947. 
Shipments March 1 to March 1, 1947-48 
—3,833,022 cases and 4,367,857 in 1946- 
47. 

Peaches: Stocks March 1, 1948—4,014,- 
000 cases, basis 2%’s, March 1, 1947— 
2,816,000 cases. Shipments. February 
1948, actual cases, 1,257,254 cases. Pears, 


basis 24%4’s, March 1, 1948 stocks 1,778,- 
000 cases, same date a year ago 1,256,- 
000 cases. Shipments during February 
233,754 actual cases. Apricots: Stocks 
basis 2%4’s, 1,106,000 cases March 1, 
1948 and 719,000 cases same basis March 
1, 1947. Shipments during February 
1948, 162,266 actual cases. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Activity Remains Light—-Preparedness Pro- 
gram Holds Attention Of Trade—Market 
Tone Strengthened On Tomatoes & Peas— 
California Spinach Prices Up From Last Year 
—Citrus Eases—Rain In California. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, March 26, 1948 


THE SITUATION—While basic con- 
ditions in the food industry show signs 
of a possible early change, in favor of 
a speeded-up trading pace, activity dur- 
ing the current week has remained 
rather light. Buyers’ sentiment is still 
on the bearish side of many lines and 
continued weakness in citrus products, 
coupled with a softening tone on canned 
tomatoes and a little renewed easiness 
on the lower grades of peas have accen- 
tuated this feeling. Distributors are still 
working to cut down inventories fur- 
ther, rather than to make any substan- 
tial replacements, although it is real- 
ized that in the case of futures, particu- 
larly where private label needs must 
be covered, “time’s a-wastin’ ”. 


THE OUTLOOK—Many food men are 
giving serious weight to any substan- 
tial increase in government food buying 
which might accompany universal mili- 
tary training and reinstitution of the 
draft for the armed services. In many 
quarters, it is expected that our pro- 
gram of military preparedness wil! fol- 
low the pattern set in 1939-40 when the 
nation moved to prepare for World War 
II. That program, it will be recalled, 
imposed steadily mounting demands upon 
the nation in the way of processed foods, 
notably canned foods. Such a develop- 
ment, it is realized, could completely 
upset the calculations of many distribu- 
tors in the matter of inventory policy. 
It is hoped, therefore, that the military 
phase of this country’s adjustment to the 
changing international situation will 
clarify in ample time to serve as a guide 
for food processing in planning for their 
season’s operations on major packs. 


TOMATOES—Demand has continued 
light throughout the week, but canners 
who recently lowered their selling sched- 
ules are rejecting bids from buyers under 
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the lower level. Current minimums on 
standard tomatoes, f.o.b. Tri-States can- 
neries, are reported at 90 cents on 1s, 
$1.25 on 2s, $2.00 on 2%s, and $6.50 on 
10s, with many sellers holding for higher 
prices. On extra standards “inside” 
prices are 95 cents for 1s, $1.40 for 2s, 
$2.15 for 242s, and $7.25 for 10s. Here, 
again, many sellers are quoting higher 
levels. 


PEAS—While there are rumors of 
offerings of standard peas below 85 
cents, most canners are remaining firm 
at that basis, with extra standards 
quoted from $1.05 to $1.10, f.o.b. can- 
neries. There is a little fill-in buying 
reported, and it is expected that the 
cooperative advertising campaign for 
canned peas will further stimulate dis- 
tributor interest in helping to move the 
current large carryover holdings. 


CORN—The market on fancy corn 
continues to range $1.60 to $1.65 at can- 
neries, under light trading. On standard, 
$1.25 is the general going price, with 
extra standards ranging $1.40 to $1.45, 
all cannery basis. 


BEANS—A little interest is shown 
in green beans, with the market for 2s 
standard cut green holding at $1.15, f.o.b. 
canneries, while extra standard ranges 
$1.25 to $1.30 and fancy French style 
is at $1.40-$1.50, f.o.b. southern can- 
neries. 


SPINACH—California canners this 
week announced opening prices on spring 
pack spinach on the basis of $1.05 for 1s, 
$1.20 for 2s, $1.50 for 24s, and $4.75 for 
10s for fancy, f.o.b. These prices show 
an advance of 5 cents on 2s over the 1947 
opening basis and are 20 cents higher 
on 2's and 25 cents lower on 10s. Can- 
ners expect to have early shipments en 
route by mid-April. Reports from the 
Tri-States indicate that canners look 
for a light pack and high production 
costs, due to competition from fresh 
shippers, and hence are not quoting a 
firm price on spring pack as yet. 


CITRUS WEAKENS—The undertone 
in Florida canned citrus again eased this 
week, reflecting more aggressive selling 
by canners. Current quotations for 
orange juice are 5 cents lower on 2s at 
80 cents, and 20 cents down on 46-ounce 
at $1.80. Blended juice is also off, at 
70 cents for 2s and $1.62'% for 46-ounce, 
reductions of 2% and 5 cents, respec- 
tively. The market for grapefruit juice 
is unchanged at 60 cents on 2s and $1.35 
on 46-ounce, while fancy grapefruit seg- 
ments remain steady at $1.30 to $1.35 
and citrus salad, fancy, at $1.75 to $1.85, 
all prices f.o.b. Florida canneries. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Long 
awaited rains came to California Wed- 
nesday the 25th. Three inches of it in 
Northern Sections and three feet of new 
snow in the mountains. Better still 


FOR FLAVOR 


The great buy word for your label! 


FOR PACKING FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL 
AND CREMOGENIZED CORNS 


CORN CANNING 


FLOTATION WASHERS—CREMOGENIZER 
TRIMMERS — MIXERS — 
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EQUIPMENT 


HUSKERS—CUTTERS—SILKERS—ROD SHAKER 


March 29, 1948 


Washington, D. C. 
Tel. Republic 3831 


Thousands of other items of equipment in stock 


Charlotte, N. C. 


more precipitation is promised. Needless 
to say it will help the situation. Just 
what the ultimate effect on the opera- 
tions of the canners will be as the season 
progresses is problematical at this time. 
A number of California canners are in- 
stalling gasoline or Diesel power plants 
at their canneries as a precaution, to 
insure plant operation when peak sea- 
sonal canning arrives. Meanwhile, the 
position of the general market for both 
California and Northwest canned fruits 
remains firm and stocks are cleaning up 
steadily. 


APPLE SAUCE—The market for 
apple sauce continues somewhat un- 
settled with canners quoting all the way 
from $1.25 to $1.40 for fancy 2s, f.o.b. 
plants, with some southern packers re- 
ported selling below the inside figure. 
Demand is routine. 


SARDINES—The Maine pack thus far 
in the season has not been any too favor- 
able, but the selling basis remains un- 
changed at $8 for quarter keyless, f.o.b. 
canneries. Demand is good, the trade 
having been surprised at the low open- 
ing price “down East.” 


OTHER CANNED FISH—Oyster pack 
totals continue discouraging, and the 
market at the Gulf holds at $4.00 for 
government inspected, with the unin- 
spected 25 cents lower. Shrimp is also 
firmly held, under light offerings. Salmon 


SERVICE * SERVICE * SERVICE 


CANNERS!! 


WRITE @ PHONE e 
BENSON for SERVICE 


WIRE 


Save Time and Money. . 


on HAND TRUCK operating 
in your plant with AMERICAN 
pressed Steel Hand Trucks. 
Equipped with Steel or Rubber 
tired wheels-plain or roller 
bearing . .. Also available 4 
wheel trucks and casters of 
all types. 


York, Pa. 
Tel. 2042 


Delmarva, 
Ocean City, Tel. 256 


¥ 


Tel. 4-0953 


L.A.BENSON Co.Inc. 


8 E.LOMBARD ST.,BALTIMORE~2 ,MD. 
Phone PLAZA 0340: 7RY BENSON F/RST” 
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trading is on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
with the trade looking to resale offer- 
ings here when replacements are neces- 
sary. There have been no developments 
in the tuna situation, and the market 
shows a strong undertone under gener- 
ally light supplies. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Long Awaited Rain—Export Prospects Firm 
The Dry Bean Market—Light Citrus Crop 
Forecast—Trading Light—Buyers Conserva- 
tive—Some Price Resistance—Stock Situa- 
tion Good—Tomato Products Revised Down- 
ward—Olives Moving Well—Fish Prices Off 
—Asparagus Canning To Begin. 


By “Berkeley” 
Berkeley, Calif., March 24, 1948 


RAIN—As this is written, a holiday 
spirit prevails in California for drastic- 
ally needed rains are falling and in con- 
siderable abundance. The weatherman 
promises good soaking rains and reports 
snow in the mountain areas. Whether 
it’s a case of “too little and too late” is 
still to be determined. Meanwhile in addi- 
tion to daylight saving and warnings to 
industry and the general public alike to 
cut consumption of electric power by 20 
per cent, a power “czar” has been ap- 
pointed with authority to ration electric 
energy and prevent its waste. Showers 
have visited most sections of the State 
this month and have proved refreshing to 
orchard and field crops but have not con- 
tributed much to the underground water 
supply, now at the lowest level ever 
known. 


DRY BEANS—tThe dry bean market 
in California has firmed somewhat dur- 
ing the week, this trend reflecting the 
expectations of the trade that Govern- 
mental agencies will be making large 
purchases to fill export allocations. Can- 
ners seem unwilling to make important 
purchases for future needs, but are buy- 
ing a little more heavily than in the 
immediate past for current requirements. 
California growers are being asked to 
increase their acreage this year, but 
drought conditions may prevent this. 
However, it is possible that in irrigated 


BROKERS 


in all types of HH 
Food Products 


Arthur Harris (Honolulu) Ltd. | 


1137 Fort St., Honolulu Hi 
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districts, land usually devoted to other 
crops may be given over to beans. Stocks 
of dry beans in California warehouses 
totaled 963,166 bags on March 1, com- 
pared with 873,674 bags a year earlier 
and 1,954,679 bags for the previous ten- 
year average. Small Whites are now 
quoted at $14.75 to $15.00 per hundred 
pounds, Standard Limas at $25.00 and 
Baby Limas at $9.75 to $10.00. 


CITRUS CROP—The California Crop 
Reporting Service advises that February 
was a very disappointing month for 
citrus growers. Cold nights damaged 
crops in some sections and increased 
costs through the necessity for using 
orchard heaters. Growth has been re- 
tarded, with the result that forecasts 
are for a lighter crop than was promised 
earlier. Oranges promise an output of 
about 49,400,000 boxes, or more than 
four million boxes less than last year, 
while grapefruit will be about 2,860,000 
boxes, or much less than in the season of 
1946-47. 


THE SITUATION—Trading in can- 
ned foods continues on a rather limited 
basis, with distributors buying only as 
goods are needed and then in conserva- 
tive quantities. There is considerable 
discussion here as to probable prices for 
the coming pack of fruits and vegetables 
with increased emphasis on the working 
of the law of supply and demand. Resis- 
tance to prices of some items is increas- 
ing and canners are being urged to keep 
opening prices down to those of last 
year, at least, with definite reductions 


on some. All this with the knowledge 
that labor costs and many supply costs 
are to be higher. 

The canned fruit situation, taken as a 
whole, is in good shape. The packs of 
peaches, pears and fruit cocktail are 
moving into consumption at a rate which 
suggests that carryover will be quite 
modest at the end of the season. Items 
that are not faring quite so well are 
apricots and Italian prunes. Distribu- 
tors are not able to move these off as 
desired and reorders are not numerous. 
Some buyers seem to refuse to believe 
that Hawaiian pineapple is so closely 
sold up that canners cannot accept fur- 
ther business. Several have been in this 
market of late putting on the pressure, 
but without results. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—The market 
for tomato products has softened some- 
what of late, with several large opera- 
tors coming out with lists that have been 
revised downward. One large firm hav- 
ing a national distribution had brought 
out a new list on tomato juice quoting 
No. 303 at 70 cents, No. 2 at 85 cents 
and 46 oz. at $2.00 Others are quoting 
the latter at $1.85. Chili sauce has been 
brought down to $1.80. 


ASPARAGUS—Cool weather is re- 
tarding the opening of the asparagus 
season, but it will not be long before 
canning will be in full swing. Opening 
price lists have not been brought out, 
as yet, but predictions are being made 
that there will be quite a rush of early 
booking if prices are no higher than last 
year. The State Department of Agri- 
culture has submitted to the growing 
and processing industry a marketing 
order setting grades and sizes for the 
1948 pack. This is quite similar to simi- 
lar orders in past years. 

OLIVES—In the specialty field, Cali- 
fornia canned ripe olives are proving 
outstanding in sales. Reductions in list 
prices got under way last fall and de- 
mand staged an immediate comeback. 
Suggestions are now being made that 
maybe prices were cut a little too deeply. 
All sizes seem to be moving, so stocks 
are being reduced in a uniform manner. 
A few distributors who did not see fit 
to adjust prices on their holdings are 
having difficulty in moving stocks and 
have not come into the market of late. 


Always Dependalle! 


OLD FAITHFUL BRAND 


SEED PEAS 


For Canning and Freezing 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED CoO. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 
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When they do come back they will find 
some important packers in a sold-up 
condition. 

FISH—The canned fish market has 
lost considerable of its edge and prices 
on quite a few items are off slightly. 
Canners are being advised that buyers 
on the Eastern seaboard are able to 
buy Alaska red salmon at $25.00 a case 
f.o.b. New York, so Coast holders in 
some instances have dropped their price 
$1.00 a case. California sardines have 
dropped out of the $15.00 a case field and 
1-lb. ovals are to be had at $11.50, al- 
though some canners still hold out for 
$12.50. Reports of sales of Maine sar- 
dines at $8.00 a case, instead of the 
$11.00 that had been asked, contributed 
to the downward trend in the price of 
the California article. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Closed Season For Shrimp Ends—Oysters 
Still Being Canned—Shipments Of Straw- 
berries Beginning In Louisiana. 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., March 26, 1948 
SHRIMP—We are now in Holy Week, 
which is the last week in Lent and Lent 
ends on Easter Sunday. 


It is a popular idea with the seafood 
industry that all seafood is scarcer when 


the demand is greater and if such is 
the case, the supply of seafood should 
pick up after this week, being that Lent 
will be over and Lent never fails to 
boost the demand for seafood. 

The faithful of the Catholic Church 
are restricted from eating flesh meat, 
such as beef, pork, veal, lamb, mutton 
and poultry but at one meal only on 
every day in Lent, except Sundays and 
no flesh meat is allowed to be eaten at 
any of the meals on Wednesdays and 
Fridays during Lent. In the place of 
flesh meat seafood, eggs, vegetables, 
fruit and cereal may be substituted, 
therefore it is easy to understand the 
big increase of seafood consumption dur- 
ing Lent in communities where it is 
observed. 

The closed season for shrimp ended 
on March 21, which allows the shrimpers 
to trawl in the bays and waters of the 
state, but we’ve had cold weather this 
week, which has scattered the shrimp 
and made them scarce. Shrimp is a hot 
weather crustacean. 

While it is true that the price of 
shrimp is high, yet other food commodi- 
ties are equally high and folks pay the 
price and buy them if they want them 
bad enough, so government inspected 
shrimp find sale at $5.25 and $5.50 per 
dozen, f.o.b. cannery. 


OYSTERS—tThe weather is still fa- 
vorable for oyster canning, because while 
we have had some hot days in the past 


weeks, nevertheless it was cold and cooler 
during others which enabled the canners 
to continue canning oysters without any 
serious interruption. 

Oysters do not remain fresh long out 
of the water in hot weather and for this 
reason when the weather turns hot, 
oyster canning stops. 

The canneries have been trying to hold 
the price of canned oysters at $3.75 per 
dozen for 434 oz. tins, but the raw deal- 
ers have been raising the price to the 
tongers, which makes it difficult for the 
canners to compete in price with the raw 
dealers and not advance the price of 
canned oysters. 


LOUISIANA STRAWBERRY SHIP- 
MENTS STARTED—The following is 
quoted from the New Orleans States of 
March 20, 1948: “HAMMOND, March 
20.—An estimated 10 carloads of straw- 
berries are expected to be shipped today 
from the Louisiana strawberry belt.” 

“Seven cars of berries moved last 
night from the area, six from Poncha- 
toula and Hammond one.” 

“On the auction last night five cars 
sold for an average of $7.50 per crate.” 

“Simpson Sales Agency spotted one 
car, and Charles Abbate Company had 
one car selling at private sale.” 

“To date the total cars moved are: 
Ponchatoula, 10 cars and one local; Ham- 
mond three cars. Other loading points 
are expected to become active today.” 


Make 


BETTER PUMPKIN 


at Minimum Production Cost 


1897 


Designers and Manufacturers of Special Canning Equipment 


DURA: FILLER 


a engineering skill is written into this sturdily- 
built...stainless-steel...20 station liquid filler. With precision 
accuracy it is capable of filling from 275 to 350 cans a 
minute. Insuring ease of operation and unerring perform- 
ance, DURA-MIL is constructed to satisfy —at low cost 
—the highest quality requirements of the canning industry. 


White for particulars 


CENTRAL MACHINES 


WORKS. INC. 


SEVENTH AND WOOD STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1947 


@ The Indiana Pumpkin Tower, or Wilter, is the heart 
of the Indiana Pumpkin System. The wilter handles 7 to 
10 tons of pumpkin each hour with 75 per cent. to 90 
per cent. less steam than any other method of wilting. 
It produces a firm, dry product of the right golden color. 
Only three attendants needed, exclusive of yard men 

. . Packers using the Indiana System have a pro- 
duct that is in demand, produced under the most ad- 
vantageous conditions for profit. 


Special bulletin, on request; describes system, 
or consult Catalog No. 46 for information on 
this and other Langsenkamp Equipment. 


INDIANA PUMPKIN WILTER 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 
227-235 East South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 


REPRESENTATIVES 
West Coast: KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO., 206 First Street, San Francisco, Calif, 
e Oregon and Washington: FOOD INDUSTRIES ENG. & EQUIP.CO., 1412 N. W. 14th 
Ave., Portland, Oregon « Mountain States: THE HORSLEY COMPANY, Box301, Ogden, 
Utah ¢ Northeastern States: BOUTELL MANUFACTURING CO., Rochester, N.Y. © Tri- 
States: TOM McLAY, -P. O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland « Texas: PAPER PRODUCTS 
CO., Harlingen, Texas © Camada: CANNERS MACHINERY, LTD., Simcoe, Ontario, Canada 


LANGSENKAMP EQUIPMENT 
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FROZEN FOOD CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 7) 


to promote, more aggressively, your own 
business of selling frozen foods, by mov- 
ing toward a greater goal of education 
and understanding of the product’s bene- 
fits and possibilities. 


ECONOMIC UNCERTAINTIES 
AHEAD 
Existing legislative safeguards for 
agriculture are unsatisfactory, Theodore 
W. Schultz, chairman, department of 


‘economics, University of Chicago, today 


told the audience at Wednesday Morn- 
ing’s Session. 

Maintenance of farm prices at floor 
levels, in the event of a sudden drop in 
employment and incomes, “will clog the 
channels of trade and it will make food 
higher in price during a depression than 
it would otherwise be,” he declared. 

The speaker said that even with the 
European Recovery Program, “the pros- 
pects are that exports of farm products 
will drop substantially during 1948.” 

“Before the war (1935-39), 97.4 per 
cent of our food supply (production and 
imports), compared to 90 percent during 
1946 and 1947, was available for U. S. 
civilians. The extra 7.4 per cent was 
shipped out—enough, for example, dur- 
ing the crop year 1946-47, to feed 100,- 
000,000 people for the year at a diet of 
1,350 calories per day. 

“How much would this 7.4 per cent of 
the supply lower domestic prices, if it 
is not shipped abroad? Almost 30 per 
cent, because the price elasticity of food 
is very low—somewhere between .20 and 
.25,” he said. 

Mr. Schultz said the United States 
“is in imminent danger of drifting into 
a policy of dumping farm products. Un- 
fortunately, we are likely to misuse the 
European Recovery Program in this 
way, namely using it to support the 
existing agricultural price policy.” 

Mr. Schultz pointed out the financial 
position of farmers “is the best it ever 
has been as far back as one can tell,” 
and he added that he expected it to 
stay strong this year. On January 1, 
1940, he said, “farmers had $4,100,000,- 
000 dollars of liquid assets. Now they 
have about $22,000,000,000—more than 
five times as much.” 

“From now on out,” he concluded, 
“farmers are going to be caught in a two- 
way squeeze.” These two directions are 
higher marketing charges on the one 
hand, and higher costs of products pur- 
chased from urban-industrial areas, as 
well as mounting real estate taxes. 


THE DISTRIBUTORS’ ANGLE 
A program of cooperation among 


. growers, packers, distributors and re- 


tailers to increase the use of frozen 
foods as an item of daily consumption, 
rather than as “party merchandise,” was 
urged by Alvin W. Langfield, president, 
Frozen Food Distributors, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Langfield stressed the need for 
cutting the costs of distribution from its 
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present average in excess of 16 percent 
of sales to a point under 10 percent. To 
that end he proposed that distributors 
should devote themselves exclusively to 
frozen foods, or, at least, set up sepa- 
rate divisions for that purpose. Indivi- 
dual sales by distributors must be in- 
creased to cut the cost per stop, he said. 


He pointed out that the rapid increase 
in retail store refrigeration equipment 
as well as household freezer cabinets 
were indications that frozen foods have 
been accepted. “It is no longer a matter 
of whether the buying public is going to 
accept our merchandise, but rather it is 
a matter of how much.” 

“In this connection,” he continued, “I 
want to point out that there is more 
frozen food consumed at Christmas din- 
ners than at any other meal in the year. 
Furthermore, fully 40 percent of all the 
week’s sales are bought to be consumed 
on Sundays and holidays. In other words, 
that portion of the buying public that 
now uses frozen foods think of them as 
‘class’ or ‘party merchandise.’ I couldn’t 
think of a stronger fact that we have 
to build upon than this. But we must 
take frozen foods out of the ‘Cadillac 
class.’ They can and must be made an 
article of daily consumption. When we 
put frozen foods on the workingman’s 
table, we will have accomplished some- 
thing worthwhile.” 

He called for closer cooperation be- 
tween packers and wholesalers, par- 
ticularly in exchanges of information, 
and on matters of costs and profits. He 
said distributors’ profits margins should 
be reduced but emphasized that such 
reductions could be effected only by in- 
creased volume of sales. 


WAREHOUSING PROBLEMS 


Mr. E. M. Burns, President of the 
National Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses and past Secretary of the 
Northwest Frozen Foods Association, 
pleaded for more cooperation with the 
operators of refrigerated warehouses. 
The space is alright, he said, it’s the use 
of the space that is wrong. Keep the 
warehouseman advised of your require- 
ments, he asked, and take out the slow 
movers at a loss, if necessary. 


FOOD AND DRUG STANDARDS 


Mr. Arthur D. Herrick pointed out 
that the impending food and drug stan- 
dards would prove a blessing rather than 
a burden to the frozen food packers. The 
industry, he said, has always operated 
under the provisions of the law and the 
standards should and will serve to make 
it easier for the packer to operate under 
it. They will further give definite assur- 
ance that the products of all packers will 
be judged on a uniform standard basis, 
equal and fair to all, and result in the 
elimination of shoddy goods and _ in- 
creased confidence of the housewife. 


THE PRESERVER AND THE 
PACKER 
Mr. Kyrel Meschter, President of the 
American Preserve Company, brought 
frozen food packers to task for certain 


practices he considered detrimental to 
the preserver, To begin with, Mr. Mesch- 
ter pointed out preservers take from 60 
to 70 percent of the frozen fruit pack 
annually. He complained that packers 
delivered 100 per cent on consumer sizes, 
down to 385 per cent on large containers. 
Also that many packers were saving cull 
fruit for the preserver’s package. The 
preserve industry has caught up with 
demand, the speaker said, and we must 
have quality to meet competition. He 
thanked Secretary Martin for his invita- 
tion to the preserve industry to meet in 
convention in 1949 in conjunction with 
the frozen food packers, and said the 
invitation would recieve full considera- 
tion by the preserve association. 


DISTRIBUTION PROBLEMS 


Cooperative efforts of all segments 
of the frozen food industry was urged 
by J. E. Hall, manager of production, 
Pictsweet Foods, Inc., Mt. Vernon, Wash- 
ington. 

Because of the nature of the product, 
Hall pointed out, it is essential that it 
be packed, transported, distributed and 
retailed with proper precautions. 


He praised manufacturers of retail 
refrigeration cabinets for maintaining 
the high quality of their equipment so 
that frozen food does not deteriorate 
when properly kept. On the other hand, 
he pointed out, some surveys have re- 
vealed the lack of adequate retailer in- 
formation on proper maintenance of low 
temperatures. He suggested an educa- 
tional campaign directed to retailers. 


“Economically,” he said, “no segment 
of the industry can individually follow 
shipments to insure that each package 
received by. consumers is in perfect con- 
dition. Under present day conditions and 
those in the foreseeable future, it is 
recognized that all frozen foods cannot 
be handled from packer to consumer 
under ideal conditions, but group effort 
can minimize the effect on the product 
of some of the present day conditions.” 


TECHNICAL PAPERS 


All day Thursday was devoted to the 
discussion of technical problems in freez- 
ing. Subjects were discussed by authori- 
ties in their special fields. These papers 
will be published in future editions of 
THE CANNING TRADE for leisurely 
digestion. 


BROKERS MEETING 


There were some 200 members of the 
National Food Brokers Association regis- 
tered for the convention. A large per- 
centage of them were on hand for the 
Business Meeting Tuesday morning. 
Wheelhorses at the meeting were Watson 
Rogers, NFBA President; Ed W. Jones, 
Meinrath Brokerage Company, Kansas 
City, and Broker Representative on the 
Frozen Food Council; Gilbert Rosenthal, 
Rosen Brokerage Company, Saint Louls, 
Missouri, Chairman of the Frozen Food 
Committee; and Charles Wurm, Wurm 
Brothers Company, Inc., Chicago, Illi- 
nois, and President of the Quick 
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ALMANAC 


The Most Used Book in the Industry 


CANNERS — BROKERS — GROCERS — CHAINS 


refer to it daily for full data about canned foods—food laws, standards, 
labeling requirements, U.S. Grades, pack and crop satistics, “Where to Buy” 
directory and other necessary references. 2 


CIRCULATION ISSUED 
OVER 5000 EACH 
COPIES SPRING 


It's the ideal spot for canner and broker advertising, reaching all branches of 
the industry in the one effort -- CANNER -- BROKER -- DISTRIBUTOR -- a full 
year of advertising benefit for the one cost. 


Advertising Rates: Full page $100; Half page $60; Quarter page $40. = 
Closing date April 15. Issue date May 15. =. 
Trim size 55%" x 8%". Type page 442" x 72" 


PLEASE RESERVE SPACE AT ONCE 


Since 1916—Compiled and Published annually by 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Keeping the Canning Industry Informed—Since 1878 
20 S. GAY STREET BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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Frozen Foods Association of Chicago, 
the organization responsible for Frozen 
Food Week. 


Mr. Wurm discussed Frozen Food Week 
—outlining plans for a bigger and bet- 
ter week on a more national basis next 
year. Mr. Jones explained the reason 
behind the advertising and promotion 
plan presented by the Frozen Foods 
Council, urging cooperation of all brok- 
ers if and when it is approved by the 
packers. He challenged the statement of 
Burton L. Prince, President of the 
Frozen Food Distributors, that the in- 
dustry will fold up by 1950 if present 
trends continue. Mr. Jones stated that 
the industry is today on more solid 
ground than ever before. The weak, 
unscrupulous and inexperienced have 
been weeded out, he said, and continued 
progress and improvement can be ex- 
pected in the future. Mr. Rosenthal, 
who acted as Chairman, compared the 
situation of the frozen food industry 
today with that of the canning industry 
in the ’30’s. It’s time for the broker to 
take off his coat and go to work, he said. 
Expressing faith in the industry, he 
remarked that frozen foods are not the 
fast train many thought they were, but 
might be compared to a slow freight that 
will eventually reach its destination. Mr. 
Rogers welcomed all brokers to the meet- 
ing and asked the cooperation of all 
members in meeting the task ahead. One 
poor or inefficient broker, he said, is like 
a bad apple in a barrel, his actions reflect 
on the good job being done by the major- 
ity of the industry. 


DISTRIBUTORS MEETING 


The general feeling at the Distributors 
Meeting, Monday morning, was_ that 
there was just not enough volume to 
make profitable operation possible. There 
seemed to be a general feeling that qual- 
ity was all right but that it was just a 
lack of publicity and good selling that 
was responsible for slow movement. 
These thoughts found expression in the 
President of the Association, Mr. Burton 
L. Prince. Mr. H. K. Schauffler, who had 
been engaged by the Frozen Foods Coun- 
cil to suggest a cure for the ailing in- 
fant, explained the provisions of the 
advertising and promotional program 
presented. He stressed the importance 
of cooperation of all segments of the 
industry. 


Miss B. Straughway, Food Mechandis- 
ing Manager of Life Magazine, urged 
her audience to make grocery store shop- 
ing as attractive as shopping in retail de- 
partment stores. The housewife con- 
siders grocery shopping a chore, she said, 
but a day in a department store is looked 
forward to with pleasure. She called 
attention to the efforts of the canner 
and the fresh food people to make buy- 
ing attractive and warned her audience 
that frozen foods are not always easy to 
buy with frost all over the package, labels 
hard to read and display cases hard to 
get to. 

Mr. Alvin W. Langfield, Vice-President 
of the Association, asked the assembled 


FROZEN FOOD PACKS 
Compiled by National Association of Frozen Food Packers 


FROZEN FRUITS 

A preliminary tabulation of pack returns covering 1947 pacKing operations 
indicates a total production of 347,251,207 pounds of frozen fruits and berries. 
This 1947 total was about 176 million pounds or about one-third below pro- 
duction in 1946. 

Very significant reductions were reported in the packing of frozen fruits 
such as apples and applesauce, apricots, R.S.P. cherries, peaches, pineapple 
and prunes. These reductions largely account for the over-all decline. 

Reductions in the packing of frozen berries were much smaller, and the packs 
of some berries showed increases. Details for particular fruits and berries 
appear in the attached table. 


U. S. PACKS OF FROZEN FRUITS AND BERRIES 


Yeur Pounds 

1943 187,266,859 
$23,886,354 


PACK OF RECENT YEARS BY PRODUCT 


1945 1946 1947 


Product Pounds Pounds Pounds 
81,040,423 62,369,063 28,401,042 
11,944,983 15,850,804 171,755 
Apricots . 65,158,052 43,571,459 6,006,617 
Cherries, Red Tart 3,143,82 88,061,401 67,001,731 
Cherries, Sweet 7,830,518 357,414 


Grapes & Pulp 


2,444,690 
Peaches 5 


1 20,974,821 
65,140,192 

9 

1 


27,034,119 


Pineapple 3,006,098 5,908,562 
BERRIES : 


21,503,229 19,750,261 14,509,548 


Boysenberries 7,084,067 10,905,107 12,495,410 
Gooseberries 1,557,$ 1,430,389 93,085 
2,5 3,016,866 2,299,021 
Raspberries, Black 3,4 5,516,365 7,115,935 
13,2 23,904,626 25,401,301 
36,9 78,059,148 109,035,621 
Youngberries 2,550,63- 1,765,577 1,160,999 
Miscellaneous Fruits & Berries ......c..cccccccsseseee 10,719,516 32,092,915 6,945,860 

Total 430,176,545 523,281,201 347,251,207 


FROZEN VEGETABLES 
The preliminary tabulation of 1947 packs of frozen vegetables shows a total 
production of 345,167,259 pounds, about 105 million pounds or 23 per cent 
below 1946. 
With the exception of lima beans, corn-on-cob and succotash, the pack of all 
items turned out smaller in 1947 than in 1946, Totals for individual products 
are shown in the attached table. 


U. S. PACKS OF FROZEN VEGETABLES 


Year 


207,871,993 


237,092,417 
PACK OF RECENT YEARS BY PRODUCT 
1945 1946 194; 

Product Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Asparagus 20,637,590 28,316,074 10,737,171 
Beans, Green and Wax 31,460,363 40,974,804 80,910,725 
28,475,697 50,082,682 67,577,659 
Brussel Sprouts 6,606,310 13,521,280 3,198,866 
6,050,973 9,069,314 2,904,551 
Cauliflower 7,391,186 13,236,775 4,831,018 
Corn-cut 25,551,366 42,426,691 26,519,146 
Corn-on-Cob 445,! 2,295,656 6,064,362 
Peas one 108,833,553 140,602,919 131,785,783 
Spinach 36,720,643 38,185,104 238,279,294 
7,358,584 10,008,776 5,189,688 
Miscellaneous Vegetables 7,865,052 14,329,410 10,958,244 

307,977,360 450,000,208 $45,167,259 


grocers to take stock of their procedure. 
Let’s consider everything we are doing is 
wrong, he said, and many improvements 
will be made. We have something the 
public likes, he remarked, and it is only 
necessary that it be presented in the 
proper manner. Mr. Langfield said that 


the most important job of the convention 
is the launching of the merchandising 
campaign presented by the Frozen Foods 
Council. As mentioned in our issue of 
last week, this program calls for an ex- 
penditure of $15,000,000 over a five year 
period. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 

WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


COOLERS FOR PRESERVES—A new development in Jelly 
and Preserves, etc., Coolers of the continuous type are now on 
the market whereby jars are steamed rinsed, gradually pre- 
cooled, cooled and dried in one operation. Manufacturer: Aetna 
Machine Works, Inc., 1706 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago .A7, III. 

FOR SALE—12 Tue Huskers; 8 Tuc Cutters; 3 Ayars Pea 
Fillers; 2 Tue-Robins Floatation Washers; 2 Tuc-Robins Silker 
Cleaners. D. E. Winebrenner Co., Inc., Hanover, Pa. 


FOR SALE—One Chisholm-Ryder Bean Grader, grades 
threes and under, fours, fives and over, only operated ten days; 
One Chisholm-Ryder Bean Snipper Model B, fair condition; One 
Horix Juice Filler set up for pint and quart bottles, completely 
rebuilt at factory last year, has never been used, guaranteed 
to be in perfect condition; one new Century 10 horse single 
phase inotor with starter box, been used 10 days. Steele Can- 
hing Co., Box 150, Springdale, Ark. Phone: 2441. 

FIRS MACHINERY LIQIDUATES—Canning-Dehydrating 
Plant ¢uod as new equipment. 3 Pfaudler 1500 gal. Glass Lined 
Vae, Pans & Cookers; 2 Stainless 250 gal. Pulpers; 2 Langsen- 
kamp indiana S. S. Pulpers; 1 CRCO Juice Extractor; 8 Berlin 
Chapmi» n Conveyors; 4 Berlin Chapman Tomato Washers; 7 
S.S. Sanitary 2” Pumps; 1 CRCO S.S. Tomato Chopper; 1 CRCO 
Amer, \ xe, Pre-Heater; 6 Frigidaire 5 ton Air Cond.; Pfaudler 
18 pocke! King Filler; Pfaudler 12 pocket Alum. Filler; 7 S.S. 
Drum ryers complete 5’ x 10’ and 5’ x 4’; 1 No. 10 Can 
Spinne Cooler; Dry Mixers; Exhaust Boxes; Skids; Lift 
Trucks; S.S, Tanks, etc. Special: Other complete plants; Dog 
Food, Corn Syrup, Brewery, Spray Drying Eggs, Cheese, Maca- 
Potato starch, Sugar Mill- 
First Machinry Corp., 157 Hudson St., New York 


toni, Salad Dressing, Peanut Butter, 
Refinery. 
13, N.Y, 
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BARLIANT AND COMPANY have available for immediate shipment the country’s 
largest selection of surplus, used, rebuilt or NEW machinery and equipment such 


as Retorts, Fillers, Exhausters, Blanchers, Juicers, Slicers, Peelers, Cutters, 
Washers, Packaging Equipment, Boilers, Refrigeration Equipment, Motors, Pumps, 
ete. Listed below are a few representative offerings. We will be glad to place 
your name on our mailing list, upon request. 


6616—TOMATO JUICE EXTRACTOR: Langsenkamp, Model A, motor 

drive, factory rebuilt $ 800.00 
6597—LABELER: Standard-Knapp, adjustable with motor, Vee belt, glue 

100.00 
6617—BLANCHER: Berlin Chapman, motor drive, with pumps .................. 1725.00 
6630—RETORTS: (4) Sprague-Sells, 42 x 72, with slatted baskets, Record- 

ing instruments, thermometers, ea. 400.00 
6571—RETORTS: (8) Sprague-Sells & Robbins 42 x 72, 4 cage, with 

pressure regulators, ea. > 75.00 
6535—RETORT CRATES: (2) perforated, for 42 x 72 retorts, ea... 15.00 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY,  Brokers-Sales Agents 
7070 N. Clark St. - Chicago 26, lll. - Sheldrake 3313 


SPECIALIST 


In Used, Rebuilt and New Packing House 
Machinery, Equipment and Supplies 


FOR SALE—Link Belt Roto-Louvre #705-20 gas-fired Dryer, 
#52 inlet and #46 exhaust fans, controls, etc., complete except 
for motors, perfect condition, $13,000.00 F.0.B. warehouse. Con- 
verted Rice, Inc., P. O. Box 1752, Houston 1, Tex. 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE—We are Labeler headquarters. 
We have in stock all makes and size Labelers, capacities from 
20 bpm to 200 bpm including Ermold, World, Liquid, Oslund, 
Burt, Knapp, etc., the largest stock in America.. Also Fillers, 
Crowners, Screw Cappers, Washers, Rinsers, new and used 
Steam Jacketed Kettles, copper or stainless steel glass-lined, 
stainless and steel Tanks, all makes and sizes; Pumps, Fittings, 
and all accessories. We are interested in buying good used 
equipment and we pay highest cash prices. Charles S. Jacobo- 
witz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. Phone: AMherst 2100. 


FOR SALE—Rebuilt and reconditioned Motors: 1 H.P. to 
15 H.P.; both straight motors and gearheads: guaranteed. Also 
Conveyor Belting, 8” to 32” wide. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Belle- 
view, Columbus 7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—One brand new motorized model 12 Wolfinger 
Beet Cutter, $1000; Two CRCO model EE belt driven Bean 
Snippers with Picking Tables in fair condition, $500 each; One 
FMC belt driven Bean Snipper without picking table, fair con- 
dition, $400; Two 5-pocket Ayars Pea Fillers (no motors) for 
#2 cans with complete change parts for #303, fair condition, 
$500 each; One Huntley Bucket Elevator 8'4” lift, 10-inch 
buckets, good condition, $250; One model 28 Sterling Heavy 
Duty Peeler, relined and rebuilt, condition like new, $400; 
One 4 station Veribest all steel Box Maker with plates for 
several size cartons, condition excellent, $50; One 8 station 
Veribest Box Maker like 4 station machine, $100; Ten wood 
frame 1200-lb. cap. Hopper Trucks, need relining, fair con- 
dition, $15 each. All subject prior sale; all f.o.b.; no reason- 
able offer refused. Charles G. Summers, Jr., Inc., New Freedom, 
Pa. 


FOR SALE—8 sets of Taylor’s Fully Automatic Retort Con- 
trols, brand new, have never been used. The Retorts after 
being installed with these controls can be used either for glass 
or tin cans. Also perfect for cooling No. 10’s. Cost per set 
$712.00. Will sell at big sacrifice. Adv. 4835, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Model 119 Indiana Std. Pulper, V-belt drive, 
new; 1 Model 1944, FMC Rotary Tomato Washer, good condi- 
tion. Lawtons Canning Co., Inc., Lawtons, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Ayars 7 pocket Tomato Filler for #2 cans. 
Completely rebuilt last year and used for one season. Chester 
Packing Corp., Chestertown, Md. 
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FOR SALE — MACHINERY — Continued © 


CLOSE-OUT SALE— We have the following equipment 
offered to us recently which is available for immediate inspec- 
tion and delivery and is to be sold at reasonable prices. All 
equipment offered subject to prior sale only: 3-1000 gal. each 
Pfaudler glass-lined Tanks, with coils 5’ ID by 6’6”, new six 
years ago and used six weeks annually only since installation; 
2- 275 gal. stainless steel Tanks, 5’ dia.; Huntley Bean Cutter; 
Model (F) Bean Snipper; 5 model B. American Utensil Juice 
Extractors; 1 American Utensil, Tomato Cutter, new, never 
used; 1 Huntley stainless steel trimming table with 50 attached 
buckets; Robins Tomato Washer, 200 gal. capacity; FM 12- 
spout Juice Filler, stainless steel bowl, new in 1944, used two 
seasons only; 1 FM 10-spout Juice Filler, stainless steel bowl, 
used two seasons only; 1 stainless holding Tank 3’ dia. by 4’ high 
with coil agitator, used three seasons only; Hawkins 14 disc 
Exhauster, used only one year; 10- 250 gal. copper steam 
jacketed Kettles, used about five years only; 1 - 40’ Peeling Table 
10’sections with 18” belt, used about 114 years; Peerless Syruper 
for #10 cans with cast aluminum tank, three years use; 3000’ 
new Speedways Gravity Case Conveyor in 5’ and 10’ sections 
straight, 45° and 90° curves, 12” wide overall with 10- 2” dia. 
roller wheels per foot, with adjustable stands, immediate de- 
livery, low cost. This is a partial listing only of equipment 
available at rock bottom prices. Tell us your requirements and 
be sure to give us offerings of your surplus equipment. The 
Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. 
Phone: AMherst 2100. 


FOR SALE—Hot Water Blancher; Steam Blancher; Lang- 
senkamp Finisher; Blackmer Pump; Labelers; Boxers; Bean 
Snippers; Corn Huskers; Corn Cutters; Pea Cleaners; Viners; 
Olney Washers; Rod Washer; Retorts; Crates; Fillers. W. T. 
Howeth, 1831 N. Cameron St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Anderson Barngrover Continuous Pressure 
Cooker and Cooler for 2 and 2% cans; also 10-425 gallon 
Stainless Steel Cone Bottom Tanks, 4 inch outlet, new. Adv. 
4838, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—20 ton Truck Scales, $510; 15 ton Truck Scales, 
$450; Scales to 50 feet and 60 tons capacity; Waste Disposal and 
Dewatering Screens; Bonded Stainless Steel Juice Processing 
Screens produce premium juices. Conveyors, including floor 
to floor conveyors; Bag and Box Pilers; Conveying Tables. 
Write for details and list of satisfied users. Bonded Scale Co., 
11 Bellview, Columbus 7, Ohio. Phone: Garfield 1651; Univer- 
sity 2832, evenings. 


FOR SALE—1 CRCO American Chopper Pump Model CB-5, 
complete with motor, excellent condition, $495.00; 1 CRCO 
American Vacuum type Preheater, Model V double tube with 
special recording control, in excellent condition, $1495.00; 1 
Ayars 12 valve Juice Filler set for No. 2 size cans, stainless 
steel contact parts, in good condition, $575.00; 1-24 inch White 
Rubber Inspection Picking Table, 90 feet long, made by a master 
craftsman in 10 foot sections, with reduction gear motors in 
front and rear of table for positive drive. This inspection table 
is brand new and has never been used, will sacrifice for $1500.00. 
Adv. 4840, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


' WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 480, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Can Labellers, Burt, Knapp or Kyler. Adv. 481, 
The Canning Trade. 
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GET MORE for your surplus equipment. List it with our 
bureau and sell directly to the next user. 50,000 manufacturers 
get our offerings regularly. They need such units as Labelers, 
Dicers, Peelers, Retorts, Washers, Kettles, Dryers, Stills, Mixers, 
or what have you to sell. For quicker action and better price 
send full details and your price to: Equipment Finders Bureau, 
6 Hubert St., New York 138, N. Y. 


WANTED—Tuc Huskers, Tuc Cutters, Tuc Cleaning Equip- 
ment. Not interested in models over 10 or 12 years old. Give 
serial numbers. Adv. 47152, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One used No. 1 10-pocket Ayars Pea Filler with 
8 oz. equipment complete; and one used Spinach Blanching Con- 
veyor. Adv. 4834, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
N. 


PINEAPPLE CANNERY INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 
—Limited group now organizing to build new pineapple cannery 
in Cuba. Experienced American management. Low taxes and 
low cost labor. Write: American Pineapple Co., Apartado 32, 
Colon, Matanzas, Cuba. 


FOR SALE—New very good women’s Canning Uniforms, all 
sizes. Sample furnished on request. Will sacrifice to clear 
inventory. Adv. 4833, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Food Processing Plant, attractively priced. 
Located vicinity Rochester, New York. Adaptable for canning, 
freezing and preserving. Adequate buildings. Mostly concrete 
block costruction. Sufficient machinery and equipment for large 
scale production. Five car railroad siding. Plentiful supply 
of water; good drainage. Now operating as a going concern. 
Seller agreeable making contracts for portion of pack on attrac- 
tive basis. Adv. 4837, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—SEED 


FOR SALE—556 bu. Thomas Laxton, 540 bu. Topper, and 108 
bu. Shasta Spurgon treated Pea Seed. $8.00 per bu. f.0.b. 
Bloomsburg, Pa. Terms: Sight Draft, Bill of Lading. Blooms- 
burg Packing Co., Inc., Bloomsburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE—1400 lb. Country Gentleman 8 x 6 Seed Corn 
(Associated) Spergon-DDT treated. High germination. 30c per 
pound. This season’s seed. Geo. W. McComas & Co., Monrovia, 
Md. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Experienced Salesman desires con- 
nection—vegetables, fruits, or any specialty. Contacts with 
chains and jobbers U. S. A. and Canada. Adv. 4839, The Can- 
ning Trade, 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


One robin doesn’t make a spring, but one lark is 
often responsible for a fall. 

“My girl has varicose veins, Doctor. What do you 
advise ?” 

“Rubber stocking.” 

“But, Doctor! How do I know she'll let me?” 


- 


“My wife is getting into bad habits. She goes to 
a dozen taverns every evening.” 

“What makes her do that?” 

“She is looking for me.” 


BAD CASE 
“How’s your insomnia?” 
“Worse. Can’t even sleep when its time to get up.” 


SIGNS 


At thirty-five man looks into the mirror and counts 
grey hairs. At forty-five he looks into the mirror and 
counts the hairs. 


DANGER 


“My hubby doesn’t see beyond the end of his nose.” 
“Naturally. I’d stop too, if I saw red.” 


Old Boy: “I was thrashed so often at school that | 
was known as the bottom of the class!” 


Delivering a speech at a banquet on the night of his 
arrival in a large city, a visiting bishop told several 
anecdotes he expected to repeat at meetings the next 
day. Because he wanted to use the jokes again, he 
requested reporters to omit them from any accounts 
they might turn in to their newspapers. A cub re- 
porter, in commenting on the speech, ended his piece 
with the following: “The bishop told a number of 
stories that cannot be published.” 


During the parade of pretty models in the tea room 
at Marshall Field’s a little boy lunching with his 
mother shouted at one of the girls who walked by, 
“Geo, my daddy would like you!” 


“tlow’s your new shop doing?” 

_ 1's too early to say. I’ve been only opened a fort- 
nig)! and I haven’t had a customer yet.” 


A little colored boy was sitting slumped down in a 
chair with his feet resting on top of a table, when his 
Mammy came into the room and said: ““Lawd, yo’ is a 
lazy boy; youse zackly like yo’ pappy. Thank De 
Law I didn’t marry dat man.” 
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PACKA 
Manufacturers CE O 
%g HAMPERS 


Hampers treated with 
“PLASTEX HAMPER SOLUTION” 
available upon inquiry 
BRIDGETON NEW JERSEY 


ARTISTIC 


EMBOSSED. 


WRITE OR 
WIRE FOR 
PRICES TO 


The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co. 


WETHERSFIELD 9, CONN. 
QUALITY SEEDS SINCE 1892 
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Prepare For Harvest Now ! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 
MURFREESBORO NORTH CAROLINA 


All the latest data 


FORMULAE — COOKING TIMES 
COOKING TEMPERATURES 


are included in the 7th edition of 
“A Complete Course in Canning” 
The Canning Trade 


20 S. Gay Street 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


Price $10.00 
order your copy now. 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


LITHOGRAPHING Co.INC. 
GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 
BOILER ROOM SUPPLIES 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
C. A. Kries Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BOOKS, on canning, formulae, etc. 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 
BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
CAN MAKING MACHINERY 
Lima-Hamilton Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 
CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. . 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Burt Machine Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
LaPorte Mat and Mfg. Co., LaPorte, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Company, Westminster, Md. 
CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corp., Baltimore—New York City ae 
CLEANING MATERIALS, Methods, Service 
Oakite Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
INSURANCE 
Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, II. 
LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, III. 
Muirson Label Co., San Jose, Cal.—Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Rossotti Lithographing Co., North Bergen, N. J. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Lithograph Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
PASTE 
Clark Stek-o Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
PEA HULLERS AND VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 
SEED 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 
WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Prompt Delivery 
T 


PFIZER 


\ QUALITY. 
Chemists Fince 1849 
81 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. | 
\ 444 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 
es \ 605 Third St., San Francisco 7, Cal. 
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All-America Bronze meveloped by Rogers® 
Medal Winner inka Which is Best™ 
ving Seed beans, peas 


and corn... ina region of broad of fertile, high altitude 
land where plant diseases are rare .. . where the @mmmpely fails to shine .. . 


where irrigation provides moisture controlip@En im time and quantity. 


Puregold Wax (Rogers) days 
Pods are 514-6 inches long, slim, round, go den yellow and stringless. 


Bush—dark green about 13 inches high. Seed white|with light brown coloring 


_ 


around the eye. 
Resistant to common bean mosaic. 
ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 


308 West Washington St., Chicago 6, Illinois 


Peace Beane Sweet Com 
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